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COMBAT PROBLEMS FOR SMALL UNITS - - - - - - = = $1.00 


A practical, simply written book of twenty-seven battle problems for the sma Lit 
commander (captains, lieutenants, sergeants, and corporals). Problems and solutions are 
covered in text, charts, and maps. 244 pages. Bound in cloth. 


a hl , > Ss Al Pa rr - 
De, PACIFIC WORLD- - - - © © ++ «se © = = « « « 5h 
Edited by FAIRFIELD OSBORN, President, New York Zoélogical Society 

This book, prepared by experts, tells the American soldier, sailor, and marine about the 
Pacific islands and their peoples, animals, birds, insects, and weather. It was written for 
the armed services. 
Fighting Forces edition for the Armed Services only 50¢; cloth edition for 
general distribution $3.00. 


MILITARY JUSTICE FOR THE FIELD SOLDIER- - - - - - $1.00 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


This is the book for the busy officer assigned to a military court. It explains his duties and 
how to perform them efficiently. 


THE WAR OF 1812- - - - - - - = - = = = = = = = = = $3.00 


By HENRY ADAMS 


From Adams's classic nine-volume History of the United States, 1801-1817 relevant chap 
ters have been gathered together to make a complete one-volume history of the War of 
1812. 377 pages. 27 maps and sketches. 


LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICAN ARMY LEADERS - - - - - 51.00 
By COLONEL EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


An Army leader of many years’ experience discusses the problem of leadership that faces 
every leader of every grade from corporal to general officer. Platoon, company, and bat- 
talion leaders will find this book a great help in achieving real qualities of leadership. 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = $3.00 


These are actual accounts of infantrymen in battle in World War I. The student of In- 
fantry tactics, the searcher for the truths of battle, the soldier who wants to know his job, 
will find many answers in this well-documented, well-written account of Americans in 
battle. 
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Gt bas Khan 
By Harold Lamb 


I great conquerer who nearly 
re: d Berlin from China. 


Guerilla Warfare 
By Bert (Yank) Levy 
I tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
fighting and street combat. 
Aircraft Recognition 
By R. A. Saville-Sneath 


Silhouettes and photographs of Brit- 
sh, German and Italian aircraft. 


The Battle is the Pay-Off 
By Major Ralph Ingersoll 
Major Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 


E] Guettar, and how big this war is 
and what the Army is doing to win it. 
Cloth edition $2.00. 


What's That Plane? 
By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 
Silhouettes of 83 American and Jap 
anes with pictures and descriptions. 
The Army Life 
By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
Humorous story of a new Army man. 
th edition $1.75. 
Guadalcanal Diary 
By Richard Tregaskis 
Front-line battle in the South Pacific. 
The Lost Battalion 


By Thomas M. Johnson and 
Fletcher Pratt 


us outfit that held its ground. 


Patriot Battles 1775-1783 
By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 


Battles of our first American war. 


l'ank-Fighter Team 
By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 
AT unit against the Panzers in 1940. 
Sergeant Terry Bull 
By Himself 


Serco 


_ Sergeant Terry’s stories have been 
avorites in the Army for years. 


Studies on War 
Best articles from Military Affairs. 


What To Do Aboard the Transport 


A group of scientists answer the ques- 
tons of the soldier aboard ship. Also 
available in cloth at $1.50 under the 
title Science from Shipboard. 


Fighting Forces Books for the 
Armed Services Only 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books, restricted 
to members of the Armed Services, see note about 
restricted publications on page 75.) 


We Cannot Escape History 
By John T. Whitaker 


The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob- 
servant correspondent. Cloth edition 
$2.75. 


Rifles and Machine Guns of the 
W orld’s Armies 
By Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr. 


In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illus- 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00. 


Defense Against Chemical War 


War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. (A restricted publication. 
See page 75.) 


The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 
The most penetrating discussion of 
the Red Army so far written by an 
American. Cloth edition $2.75. 
The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 


works — from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


The Making of Modern China 


By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 
A short but revealing history of 
modern china. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Freedom Speaks 
Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F. Connors 
_A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 


Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book on 
present-day India. Cloth edition $2.50. 
Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo- 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 
Japan’s Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 
Jap Army leaders, organization, 
and training. Cloth edition $2.50. 
Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 
The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 
Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self- 
reliant fighting man. 
The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story. 
The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against odds which 
opened the war. 
Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 


on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $2.50. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 


Selected portions from Clause- 
witz’s famous writings on war. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 


Complete description of smoke, gas 
and flame in modern war. Cloth edi- 
tion $2.75. 
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SOMEWHERE 


of officers or enlisted men that must be wondering when the 


in this man’s Army is a unit or a group 
Infantry Journal Prisoner of War Fund is going to give 
them credit for the generous contribution of $100 it re 
ceived from them many weeks ago. 

The money was received in the form of a government 
It was sent to the Infantry Journal Prisoner of War 


Fund by the Finance Officer but was apparently a check 


check 
purchased from unit or other funds. The check came to the 
Infantry Journal Prisoner of War Fund without any indi 
cation of the original source of the gift. 

[he $100 has been deposited in the prisoner of War 
Fund but we would like indeed to know where it came from 
so that proper credit can be given both by letter and in the 
magazine. 

[he past month has been a good one for the Prisoner of 
War Fund as the long list of contributors on this page 
attests. The list shows that both soldiers and civilians in 
about equal numbers are contributing to the Fund. Some 
Fund 
when a civilian, without suggestion on our part, tells his 


times the custodians of the ire agreeably surprised 


friends and acquaintances shout it and mails us a number 


Contributors 


INDIVIDUALS 


Staff Sergeant E. Dwyer, 108th Infantry 

George Jebaily, New York City 

John Matouk, New York City 

F. M. Jabara, New York City 

Pvt. Charles E. Bedaux, 591st Engineer B&S Regiment 
Lieutenant David R. McGiboney, paid 

James Berryman, Washington, D. 

Lieutenant Albert J. Rodenberg, TC 

S.K.P., 393d Infantry 

Oscar L. Nelson, San Gabriel, California 

Brig. Gen. & Mrs. Henry D. Styer 

Sergeant W. A. Martin, 833d Engineer Battalion 
Leslie Dana, Wianno, Massachusetts 
Pvt. W. R. Crittenden, Camp Reynolds, 
F. A. Salamy, New York City 

Gabriel Sayegh, Los Angeles, California 
Benjamin M. Jabara, New York City 
George E. Bardwil, New York City 
Felipe Trabolsi, New York City 

S. M. Rashid, Chautauqua, New York 
Norman Jabour, Chicago, Illinois 

A. G. Wardi, New York City 

Mrs. Winifred Rufca, Brooklyn, New York 
Mayor Z. S. Leymel, Fresno, California 

Louis E. Kane, Conrad, Montana 

Corporal Daniel A. Foster, 462d BU, AAF 
Lieutenant F. B. Halldorson, Army Air Forces 
Aviation Cadet Saul Roth 

Robert L. Mainzer, Berkeley, California 
Corporal William Froeschner, 94th Cav. Rec. Sq. 
H. Tyler Kay, Buffalo, New York 

Anonymous, Bozeman, Montana 

Lieutenant Howard C. Greene, Infantry 
Hamdam Gannam, New York City 

Naj M. Khourie, Columbus, Ohio 

S. Hajjar, Brooklyn, New York 

Kameel Habib, New York City 

Mrs. R. Ae Haddad, Brook'yn, New York 
Nessib S. Stephan, New York City 


4 


Penna. 


Often, too, contributors take a 
interest in the Fund. 

A good and staunch friend and charter memb: 
Infantry General Henry D 
had, until his death early this year, been a regul: Y 
contributor to the Prisoner of War Fund. His \ 
continuing the regular contribution and we know 
members of the Infantry Association and friends 
Prisoner of War Fund join with us in thanking M: 
for her helpful generosity. 

The Fund this month went over the $50,000 ma 
our last report $2,212.62 was received. This bo 
total to $51,356.58. As you know, this money is 
work quickly and in the best possible way, using th 
ties of the International War Prisoners’ Aid to deliver the 
things your money buys to the men in prison cai 


ot contributions. 


\ssociation, Brigadier ( 


At the last moment before going to press, the 
Marshal General’s school at Fort C uster, Michig 
warded a $4,500 check. We are mentioning it her 


not including it in the tot 1] receipts for the month li [ 


the preceding paragraph. We'll give you all the 
the next issue. 


This Month 


George Jedoun, New York City 

Mrs. E. Murad, Brooklyn, New York 

Staff Sergeant Weldon R. Brown, 762d APU 
Lieutenant J. D. Underwood, Infantry 
Lieutenant James C. Kellogg, 788th MP Det. 
Frederick A. Tiffany, Torrance, California 
Pfc. Eugene Penn, Hq Co, First Army 
Captain Howard L. Kingman, 153d Infantry 
Lieutenant James A. Chronis, Corps of Engineers 
Pfc. Harold S. Brandeland, Hq First Army 
Captain & Mrs. John H. Rockel 

Private Irving Sperling, 401st Engineers 
Frank Henius, Washington, D. C. 

Staff Sergeant Ben Beyrer, 780th Bomb Sa. 
Private Robert McLintock, 46th Airdrome Sq. 
Colonel Thacher Nelson, 324th Infantry 

Lt. Colonel George B. Bell, U. S. Marine Corps 
C. C. Chalfant, Detroit, Michigan 

Pfc. Milton V. Frontezac, 165lst Ordnance Co. 
Tec 5 Stanley Bernstein 

Colonel Joseph I. Greene, Infantry 


ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 


Mamary Brothers, New York City 

Madeira Trading Company, New York City 

F, M. Saydah & Brothers, New York City 

Officer Patients, Det. B, 77th Station Hospital 

Grant Hodge Post No. 17, American Legion, Centralia 

Webster Groves (Missouri) Columbian Squires 

4226th QM Sterilization Company 

Collegiate Manufacturing Company, New York City 

Sandler & Giattini, New York City 

Trabulsi Textile Company, New York City 

Samara Import Company, New York City 

Makla Brothers, New York City 

Massabni Brothers & Saba, New York City 

Enlisted Personnel, Civilian Employees, and Officers 
Presidio of San Francisco 

Men of 3637th QM Truck Company 
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From Every Battle | 


ge geahag has surged across 
all parts of France in the vast 
battle that developed from the 
first Normandy landing. Hedge- 
row by hedgerow, town by town, 
river by river, the Infantry divi- 
sions have cleared the enemy out 
by maneuver and steady attack. 
Where the Infantry units have 
developed or created weakness in 
the German defenses, the Armored 
divisions have driven through to 
do the job for which they are 
suited best—striking with all their 
power at top speed to separate, 
disrupt and destroy. Air and artil- 
lery, and all the other vital parts 
of the team have strained to the 
utmost to give the Infantry all pos- 
sible codperation and support. 
But again the Infantry has been 
the main element in the striking 
forces, pounding fiercely with 
every man and weapon, as day 
after day and week after week, 
Doughboy units have repeatedly 
closed on their enemies. 
‘Maneuver! Don’t freeze! Use 
the ground as you tackle the 
hedgerows! Close in on Jerry; you 
lose fewer men when you do, for 
he will pull back when you hit him 


hard, out-maneuver him! But 
don’t get careless, use the ground, 
maneuver, hit him in the flank as 
well as the front! In short—attack 
like trained Infantrymen, remem. 
bering every point of warfare 
you've been taught again and 
again!” 


HOSE are the things you find 
in every letter, every article, 
on the fighting in France. The te: 
rain was new but the tried battle. 


craft of the Infantryman, adapted 


to every new situation, every new 
piece of ground—the tested ways 
of Infantry fighting—were what 
worked. Departure from them, 
short cuts, disregard of the plain 
facts of Doughboy combat simply 
piled up losses and slowed up the 
advance. 

The enemy’s delaying forces 
were ready for the leader, from 
squad leaders up, who forgot even 
one item in the Infantrymans 
combat lore. The speed with 
which our divisions, regiments, 
battalions, companies made thei! 
gains showed how well the men 
of most outfits put their previous 
Infantry training and experience 
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o use in this biggest of battles. 
[he units with earlier experi- 
ence against the Germans in 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy took full 
advantage of what they had 





1 learned. Such outfits were the very 
| heart of the new attacking forces 
: and largely led the early attacks. 
k [hey were, of course, filled up 
- with replacements less experi- 
e enced in combat, but the veterans 
d of other campaigns were the tough 


core of every such unit. 


d UT outfits in battle for the 
e, — 4 first time gained equal glory. 
T- One after another proved the 
e- thoroughness of its long, hard 
d training as soon as it reached the 
W battlefield. And as always, the out- 
ys fits new to combat were still better 
al lighting teams after their first bat- 
m1, tle experience. 
in To new units and old, battle 
ly again brought proof of the first 
he — importance of Infantry itself and 
of the Infantry fighting methods 
ces & —methods that have come from 


ym §§ experience, hardship, and death 
en —§ On every field of battle for three 
n’s thousand years, but especially 


ith {§ trom the past battles of the present 
its, War, 






\elr The same findings continue to 
1en low from the combat areas in 
ous every theater. The strong Pacific 





forces, constantly using amphibi- 








ous tactics to reach their places of 
combat, the troops in Burma, the 
forces in Italy—all continuing 
their steady gains, all maneuver- 
ing cleverly and hammering hard 
whenever the time for hammer- 
ing comes—send back the same 
thoughts of battle to those still 
in training for the battles of the 
months and possibly years to come. 
‘Learn while you have time to 
learn. Pay attention to every point 
of Infantry combat training! Lis- 
ten, learn, and practice!”’ 

“Teach your men how to use 
every Infantry weapon—not just 
the one they carry, but all of 
them! Any GI’s life may hang on 
whether he knows how to fire a 
BAR, a heavy machine gun, a mor- 
tar, as well as the rifle or carbine 
he carries! 

“Teach your men to use the 
ground. And for God’s sake, see 
that they know their scouting and 
patrolling, and that junior leaders 
learn security measures so well 
that they never neglect them in 
battle.” 


LL these things mean life or 
death. All these things mean 
success or failure in battle. All of 
them are the very elements of 
Doughboy fighting in every battle, 
in every theater, on every conti- 
nent. 
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leaned Out the Hedgerows 


By Captain Donald E. Bovee 


THE NORMANDY landings produced nothing new 
the way ol had been 


Pacific and in the 


1 s 
beach clearing tactics since 
‘t 

dd » this tor 
Medite1 


verpowering the coastal defenses, 
} 4 


sometime both in the 


ranean. 
they soon found them 
selves fighting a hedge-to-hedge war. 


? 


The build-up troops, moving over beaches bitter!) 
before, at once found themseh ‘ 
engaged in this type of fighting. Coming into combat cold, 

speak, they had to learn the hard way of overcoming 
he hedge defense. 


"The Ge ‘rman has been on the defensive since D-Day ar 


contested a short time 





The quotation at the top of this page and oe captions with 
each of the pictures used to illustrate these articles on h heds re 
row fighting are taken from Ernie Pyle’s columns of / ‘ 
ul and 12, published in Scripps- Howard and other new spar ers. 





in No rmandy we pushed him back hedge by hedge. It was 


1 matter of taking the ground from him little by little and 
he Aunibiaen soldier has shown time and time again that 
he is a better fighter than the German. 

The country in which the hedge war took place is a 
succession of farm fields which are bounded by ditches, 
smal] trees and hedgerows. These fields run on the aver 
age about 400 yards by 200. Surrounding the field is a 
ditch about two teet deep with an e: then. wall behind it 
and ntertwined hedges with an occasional tree about 
ive feet high. 

The hedges are high enough to give excellent conceal- 
ind covered routes of approach. Naturally, this makes 
good defense. Moreover the Kraut digs himself in 

nd covers the top of his hole with logs or wood for 


“The 
while 
TOW a 

00T 


back 


ittacking squads sneak up the sides of the hedgerows 
the rest of the platoon stay back in their own hedze- 
| keep the forward hedge saturated with bullets. They 
rifle grenades, too, and a mortar squad a little farther 
eeps lobbing mortar shells over onto the Germans.” 


OCTOBER, 1944 


But once the assault units got inland after 


scan detend the 
and it generally takes a superior force to root it out. 
The general practice was for the 
automatic 
fended. 


added protection. A squad or k hedgerow 
German to place an 
weapon at each end of the hedgerow he de 
These guns usually light machine gun 
x crosshre and at any 


were 


sited If Ol OUT 


indication progre S to 
the hedgerow in their immediate front they concentrated 
their fire at that point. The rest of the squad, armed with 
rifies, were spaced along the hedgerow between the ma 
chine guns. 

Since we were the attackers the main problem was to 

e the hed rerow deltensc with the fewest possible casual! 
ties on our part and the most possib le for the German. Two 
principle methods were used. The first consisted of infan 
try supported by artillery and the second of infantry sup 
ported by tanks. 


is first, last and 
the infantryman. 


? ! 
But as usual, it aiways 


Ail USilly 


iniantry supported by artillery the best results 
came trom a massive use ol firepower. When the int 
reached a hedgerow that the German was defer 
immediate front, artillery fire was placed on the d fenders 
The 400 yards separating our troops from the enemy \ 
more than an ample salety distance. 

As the artillery shells fell, the inf: intry opened up 
on the hedgerow with rifle, 


ntry 


machine gun, and mortar fire. 
The mortars gave particular attention to the enemy auto 
matic weapons placed in the corners. 
this fire the riflemen infiltrated and closed with the enemy 
making good use of the flanking hedgerows of the field. 
To hol | Casué lties dow n and tor a quic ker conquest every 
advantage was taken of the covering fire. 

Once the hedgerow was taken, the battle for the next 
one began at once. As the German withdrew, he used the 
cover of the flank hedgerows. Usually then our artillery 
and mortar fire was lifted from the hedgerow being as 
saulted and was placed on these flank hedgerows. The 
same procedre was repeated for the attack on the next 
hedgerows and, step by step, hedgerow by hedgerow, 400 
yards at a time, the advance continued. 

The German does not like smoke and many times the job 


Under cove! ol 




















ot cleaning the hedgerow could be done easier by using it. 

he nature of the ground made the movement of tanks 

difficult, for cross-country movement was impeded by the 

ditches and earthen walls. To stay on the roads was danger 

ous because the German has his AT guns sited on cross 

roads and any straight stretch of road. 
} 


the roads part of the time and the fields the rest, progress 


However, by using 


could be made with little loss of tanks. 

lhe tanks and infantry operated as a team, which called 
for close coérdination between the front line troops and 
the supporting tanks. Each attack had to be planned and 
there was plenty of personal reconnaissance. 

An effective infantry—tank team play used by a corps 
that has done considerable hedge fighting since D-Day 
had one platoon of tanks—divided into two waves—to sup 


port the infantry. The first wave of tanks took position 


in the most advanced hedgerows held by our 
As the infantry advanced down the flank hed, 
toward the hedgerow held by the enemy, the tw 
shouldered their way through the hedge and spray 
enemy positions with machine guns. Under cover 
fire, the infantry advanced toward the German-held 
row using the flank or perpendicular hedgerows 
they reached the flanks of the hedgerow the infantry 


> 


tow: urd the center of it, cle: ining it Out as they joined 

The second wave of tanks stayed one hedgerow behind 
the first, in position to support the attack and to g 
tection against the sudden appearance of any Kr n 


the flanks. 


They also protected the first wave of t 
working on any German 


bazookas or AT grenade a 


who were trying to knock out the tanks. 

Once the hedgerow was cleared, the first wave of tanks 
worked up to it and the second wave took the p n 
formerly occupied by the first. The process was then re 


peated and the adv ance went on 


Baptism in the Hedgerows 
By Major Henry Grady Spencer 


“HEDGEROWS 
get out of these sonsabitching hedgerows!’ 

“Be quiet lalovich. There's Jerries on the other side of 
this one and do you want to get the same thing the lieu- 


S, hedgerows, hedgerows! Don't we ever 


tenant got? 


No, he didn’t and none of us did. Yet time and again 
we did get what the lieutenant got because we were face 
to face with a job of fighting we hadn't planned for or 
thought much about. Yes, in North Ireland we had 
trained and planned how we would fight up and down the 
hedgerows, but there they were different. In Ireland and 
England, the country is comparatively open, with few trees, 
and the fields are much larger and you can use your sup- 
You have fields of fire almost unlimited, 


porting weapons 
In Normandy it was a dif- 


and you can get observation. 
ferent story. 

We suffered quite heavy casualties in our first days of 
attack because we were used on too broad frontages—a 
thousand yards or more per battalion in close wooded coun- 
try—and told to attack in column of companies. The 
Jerries with their camouflage c: apes, their ability to use 
cover and concealment, their ability to leave spotters behind 
our lines with small radios and one strand wire to bring 
down the most accurate 88mm. and mortar fire I've ever 
seen, made that formation a bad deal. Jerry didn’t shoot at 
fields—he shot for the four corners and then worked his 
guns up and down and across the hedgerows, dropping his 
shells in the shallow ditches that ran alongside the rows 
where our men insisted on taking cover at the cost of their 
lives time and again. It was our first crack at battle and we 
made all the usual mistakes and probably some new ones. 


Men would let themselves get “pinned down” by the 
bursts of a few automatic weapons. 

Leaders, attempting to save their own skins and | 
ting their primary reason for existence was to cont nd 
move their squads and platoons as units, lost contro! 

Men would stay down even after the fire from l 
machine pistols and MG 42s had lifted, and then down 
would come the mortar fire. 

Men would inevitably group up, especially when the 
Jerry mortars and machine-gun fire came down 

Time and again men would move to the rear or | 
flanks when Jerry mortar fire came down. The rk 
thing to do is to move forward. 

Units that had been in combat know all about t! 
of commission and omission but new units have 
That is the way it seems to be. After the first fe 
combat, | got my company commanders togeth« 
talked over our mistakes and what corrective a - , 
going to take to overcome them. We decided 

C1) We needed more automatic weapons m , 
other Jerry had either a Schmeisser machine 
Solothurn MG 42, both of which have a very 
sound and a cyclic rate of about 1200 rpms. The ps oT 
of the thing entered here.) 

(2) We would break up the heavy weapons 
and attach all the machine guns and mortars by 
the various assault companies and even a secti 
~~ - the support company. 

) We would leave our MG bipods and tripo 
oa ;* these weapons from the hip or throw 
the top of the hedgerows and cut loose. We n uld 


rass 


adjust the supports at the right height to fire ov ; 
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hedgerows, and it was unnecessarily tiring out the 
lug the things around. 

Never again would we be caught with “our mor- 
wn" —out of action. From now on they would either 

wing or would be set up, ready to fire. 
Never again would we send scouts out or send 
; across the open orchards between the hedgerows 
out first softening up the next hedgerow by dropping 
ir shells at all corners and spraying the hedge part of 
w with HMG fire. Then, we'd send two scouts for- 
| with automatic weapons for a quick burst of fire in 
they were ambushed from close range. The scouts 
covered by the LMGs and the HAIGs pushed up 
ugh the hedges and lying on top of them. It worked. 

Jur regimental S-4 and our munitions officer got us the 

weapons. They “claimed” that they took the weapons 
tly carbines—that we turned in and went back to the 

h and swapped them for the BARs, TSMGs and the 
Ml tommy guns they brought back. Some of the men even 

dered over to tank destroyer outfits behind us and 

d their M1s for automatic weapons the TD boys were 
ble enough to let go. 

[he Jerries tried all those little tricks on us you read 
bout. They pulled the white flag-surrender job on us the 
first day but fortunately none of our men was hit and a 
lieutenant had the presence of mind to have our BARs 
cover the sergeants that went forward. The net result was 
three Jerries killed as they manned their MG 42 and two 
wounded who crawled back into their concrete dugout. 

The first time we had artillery supporting us they pulled 
the old gag of dropping mortar fire among us just as a volley 
of our artillery would fall in front of us, attempting to 
make us think it was our “shorts.” It almost worked until 
two of us went out to check and found a Jerry 80mm. 
mortar dud. 

At night Jerry would crawl right up near our outposts 
and open fire with machine guns, just firing indiscrimi- 
nately to draw our fire. It worked on the 2d Battalion one 
night, but our outfit kept our rifles unloaded at night so 
there would be no slip ups. 

We had a couple of our own tricks up our sleeves. The 
Jerries don’t have a corner on ingenuity and brains. 

One trick was to leave a telephone out in front of our 
outposts and ambush it with our troops. There is some- 
thing most alluring to a Jerry night patrok about a “stupid” 
American phone ringing in the night. A couple of grenades 
or a simple improvised booby trap did the work. 

Another simple device was to find a natural approach to 

position—like the inevitable and omnipresent sunken 
road—have a soldier with a flame thrower dig himself in 
the side of the hedgerow, angling his foxhole to the rear. 
Have a soldier on the opposite bank dig in the same way 
and have him armed with a tommy gun. The bait would 
be a couple of men about a hundred yards farther up the 
sunken road, talking. That one worked! 

These were just a couple. We found the Jerries were 
su for ambushes—at night. Just as we were. They 
had good tricks. One night a Jerry patrol crept right up on 
the men of Companies E and F, threw straw stuffed dum- 
mies into their foxholes and as the bewildered soldiers 
grappled with the dummies, the paratroopers closed in. 
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HEDGEROW FIGHTING 


Three Days With the 3d Battalion 


By Lieutenant Colonel William T. Gayle 


IN EARLY JULY an American division fought for ten follow it fortunes for the next three days. (Maps | 


days in the swamp and hedgerow country between Caren [he 3d Battalion formed up a nga road about 8 
] ) ; } . } + + ) +f ; ] y 
tan and Periers. The division captured eight “inhabited back of the front and advanced with Company | 


} ’ . ‘ , J 
places”—none of more than a dozen houses—and drove the _ right, Company K on the left, and Company L in 


‘ : . ¢ 
Germans from six square miles of dry land. The news \ platoon of | htt s moved with the leading con 


11 . * ; » 
pap rS ocCcasIonauy mentioned this hghting In a Drier sen i _ i Ut til igs were miun¢ d and ft 


a 
¢ 


‘ . } ‘ ; . ‘ ] } 
tence \merican tro ps southwest of Carentan gained an tanks i not get across the hedgerows. While 
t] } RB } i t} } } } Ls. " +] — 7" } | 
other mui ACK OF that one-mile advance iay more bitter Cit n ids tne aavanee Continued without 
Wa Sey c} Lae ghtll oud london t ng the creek which formed tl 
nynting, more ie sts Of Dravery and Combat SAlli and ieacel Miter Crossing ine creek Whicn rormec tne tr nt 
ship than in many a headline victory companies fanned out, | and L continuing 
, , , . } ised Ls] Sa ee , eS 
The highway runs from Carentan to Periers through a_ west, while Company K turned almost south. T i 
corridor between swamps and rivers, a corridor ten miles tanon, after crossing the front, turned west with 
} } } ] * + r ] } 
mg and one to three miles wide. I p into a maz¢ sion of clearing out the peninsula on the northwest 


of smal peninsulas and islands by the waterlogged and panies I and L moved on slowly for about 1000 yards 


— } ey a } 
Hooded grout d along the streams. cor! I s a delavir g force that kept them under constant 
1 ] } } ’ } ’ 
ttle higher than the stream beds ed g \ nedg [hei ng 
: ee : ; ' 
into ) nds heid vh i tiny ! t ¢ Raf 
hundred yards apart. ihese hedgerows h em batta n into a stone wall t the same tu ( 
ankments three to six feet high, thickly grown with bushes 4A was stopped in front of the large farm house at A 
: , 
and vines, often bearing a line of trees along their top and _=sitD. it was now almost 1 
! , SETS ny s™ ee a 
usually with ditches at the base. Between the hedgerows While Company K fought a separate battle at th 
are the innumerable Norman apple orchards, a few wheat Companies | and L attacked the position in their fr 
lds. but lat and cl ea ae ios aleeeeii ade a) } 
helds, but mostly just grass, Hat and close cropped lowing a heavy preparation by artillery and cannon. ( 
" 1} : = is — aS ae nail , ete a. % 
For four weeks the enemy had been preparing derenses pany 4 fougnt its way across t entrenched hedger 
in this area Using the numerous narrow bottlenecks as a reached the trail from Rattovi which is no m 
basis he had built a series of strong defensive lines each to cart path between high, heavily wooded hedgerows 
a depth of several hundred yards. Within these positions the Germans defended fiercely. They had many sh 
a Fe helt SP eee: EER n} RRS Se A ee ae all ti] 
were thousands ol deep shelters, some excavated under the placed weapons in the tral’ and in aui the hedge I 
, ; ; } ’ | } } all } } ry 
hedgerows with only a narrow entrance ne Dase i nc C } th Hanks. i heir mortars, previ usi\ ‘ 
} } } } ae © eh, \ . } | . 
rest slit nches roofed with boards, sheet metal or fag- tered in, pounded the Americans while the Germa: 
' | a § to a » * a Oe ence the haecloerrame wer _— = rt] ca ——o we 
yots, Covered W } OOL qairt. i hese entrenchments we aul LIC LCUYCTOWS WCIC Sai in their Geep entrenc! 
} 2s  ,) Peres L. . = } YT -rm —— — the fan! = ’ : 
dispersed aiong ali the hedgerows through the whole de lachine guns on the flanks e1 ded C mpany I 
1) ree, E.G a aa : Ce a eS ee ee : | 
fensive area, and so well concealed by foliage and camot (Grenades thrown into the trail did not worry the G 
. 1) } } } . mere ¢ ell geo om, Ama = , } ] 
fiage that they could seldom be detected more than a |! they well dug {ny man who showed 
} ' Ve» Ate } DM ee ve f } row 1 met by hail of bul] 
yards away. Equally well dispersed and dug in were grea et edg y was by a hail of bullets. ( 
‘Se a aaa a pee eS ae ee ail n of Companv Lr ae ae 
numbers of weapon emplacements laid out on skull nd Com} y reached the trail alongside ( 
} TT! -_ ] } 
thorough plans of hre I est of Company I s stopped in t 
» . . ‘ 
Between the main defensive areas, every hedgerow was 


, 
used as a delaying position. When at last driven out 
) Bi ? J } 
area of resistance, the enemy would tfali DacK from hedge 
. — as oo 
row fighting a stubborn delaying action to his next position 
ele Ng a ee BS 
» half-mile or a mile back. 
[he troops manning these defenses were some of the best 
in the German Army. There were no foreign elements 


hghting unwil ingly for German masters. These were SS 


units composed of young Germans, and Luftwaffe men 

At the point where this story opens one American regi 
ment, attacking on the west side of the highway three 
miles southwest of Carentan, had spent two days of bitter, 
bloody fighting reducing one defensive area. With tw 
terrific artillery preparations the regiment in two days had 
gained ],000 yards 

On July 8 two other regiments passed around the flanks 
of the first one. The right regiment went in in column of 


battalions, the 3d leading. We now join this 3d Battalion and 
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way those people were dug in,” 

e battalion commander, “the only 
could do anything to them was to 
ct hit on each individual hole. But 

ldn’'t see them in that trail while 
v exactly where we were.” 

t dark the battalion was withdrawn 

same hedgerows they had held at 


this time Company K had been fight 
und the house at A. After passing 
ek which marked the previous front, 


| ( inv K crossed the field to the south, 








, 


wer a hedgerow, and came under 

hire. They took shelter behind the 

edgerow in front, just northwest of 

use, with two platoons on the firing 

Every attempt to go over that hedge 

was knocked down again. So the right 

n was sent around to the west. Mov- 

n 1 the shelter of hedgerows they got 

1e second orchard beyond the house. 

Here é "y were stopped again, and were 
r fire from three sides. 

Th company commander, Captain Lyle 

P. Carmony, decided that this was a tough 

sition and asked permission to bypass it. 


But it batt ilion ordered him to st 1V there and 


take it. 

The captain saw that the buildings at 
nt A would have to be reduced before 
he could get anywhere. This was a group 


1) 
+ 


f heavy stone structures forming a quad 
ole around a courtyard. A patrol com- 
manded by a lieutenant with a bazooka, 


rifle grenadiers, four riflemen, and a 


} tommy gun was sent into the buildings. 







\fter the patrol had been gone about ten 
minutes, Captain Carmony took personal 

mmand of the lieutenant’s platoon and 

rted for the west side of the house. Just 
in front of the house the Germans opened 
up on them. The first burst of automatic 
ire knocked the mud plaster off the wall 
just above Captain Carmony’s head. He 
hit the dirt and looked around. Five men 
were with him. The machine gun was 
uring just over them. The group escaped 
by crawling behind a row of trees and a 


B wor “ue around behind the barn and out 


n the other side of the hedgerow. 

The patrol came back without the lieu 
tenant. He had been shot in the back by 
a German under a culvert behind the barn. 


The patrol reported that the house and 
vere clear. Captain Carmony said, 


Let's get the hell in there quick before the 
Jerries « cupy them again. 

A patrol sent to the rear had now found 
“wed vhere the tanks could get into the 
eid n 


h of the house. Requested by radio, 
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“They dig deep trenches behind the hedgerows and cover them with 
timber, so that it is almost impossible for artillery to get at them.” 





“Also they tunnel under the hedgerows from the back and make the 
opening in front just large enough to stick a machine gun through.” 


























HEDGEROW FIGHTING 


the tank platoon came up and got into position to fre on 
the orchard next to the house. With this support Company 
K adc le d the orchi urd to its conquests, which now amounte d 
to an area perhaps 300 yards square. This tiny bit of 
ground had been hard to take, had cost a number of casual 
ties, and taking it had done little damage to the enemy. 
hey had simply moved back to the next hedgerows, where 
they had ¢ 
Carmony 
houses at B and C 
The lieutenant was lying back of the barn just out of 
four 
tried to get around the barn on the south. The Ger 


1 lot more machine-gun positions than Captain 
I also from the 


iad imagined. They were firing 


und from both sides of the draw 


reach Captain Carmony with one tank and men 


nans 
opened on the tank with mortars, one shell striking just in 


front of the tank and one behind it. Then they fired some 


unidentihed we: apon which just missed the tank and went 


right through both stone walls of the barn. The tank had 


to get out 
For his next attempt to get at the enemy Cap 


mony sent a squad around to the me rth 


hedgerow east of the barn, then brought a tank a 


From the craters he had dete 


and cleared out the 
round be 
hind this hedgerow rmined 
that some of the mortar fire was coming from the house at 
B. He had the tank fire at this house with its 37mm 
Then another tank in the orchard south of A found a po 
sition from which it could fire and the two | 


gun. 


bombarded 
house B, firing tiene or four rounds of AP at one spot 
followed by of HE, to penetrate the stone walls 
These two tanks pumped more than 12( 
one house. When they got through the Heinies resumed 
firing from the same position 


tanks 


a round 


shells into that 





It was now late afternoon and Captain Carmo. 
that the regiment with which he was to make c 
coming up on his left ank because he began catc! 
overs and stray rounds. Since ihe sass were e! 
between him and the approaching troops, C 
sent a patrol back around behind the friendly « 


aptain 





ing the creek line to the north to make contact 
minutes later he saw men coming through the { hie 
southeast, 


shooting in his direction. The capt 





a ee eee 


out alone, waving his arms, and walked up to th 
ing troops looking down the muzzles of two rifk | 
a tense minute. But he made contact with a d 
of relief. His left flank was now secure. 

About dark ¢ ompany K moved 400 yards t 
in battalion reserve. 
July 9, the 
tack map 2 with all three companies, K exte 
to the left of L. “In this attack,’ 

three hedger ws, W hich we ha 


west 


. ) , . 
Next morming, 3d Battalion resum 


says Cz oe tain 
“we advanced 
Then we were ening down long fields 
\t the tar « nd the Heinies ha as seve! 
20mms. We 

It was mounted on a 


to get 
German hre 
30 machine guns and one or tw 
small s| 
those fiel 
time we would stick our heads up they would 
down. Just off our left flank the y had 
forward side of a hedgerow, dug in deep MI 
“I tried t a tank to the southeast to get on their p 
flank but as the tank came around the house (D 
knocked out by an 88. The next day we found 1! 
rards to the south. That was th 
they fired from that position all day. They were evident re 
holding that gun for the one mission of getting our tank ug 


one of those 20s 


were firing straight down the length of 
a machine ¢ nt B 


move 
sition, just 200 y 


“You can seldom spot their guns when they fir 














The Hedgerow Count 5 I 


“Over here the fields are usually not more than fifty | ons 
across and a couple of hundred yards long. They may have er 
grain in them, or apple trees, but mostly they are just pastur hol 
of green grass, full of beautiful cows. The fields are sur 
rounded on all sides by immense hedgerows which consis reds 
of an ancient earthen bank, waist high, all matted wit _ 
and out of which grow weeds, bushes and trees up to twenty _ 
feet high. 

“Sometimes they will prop up machine guns with strings S 
attached so they can fire over the hedge without getting ou! knov 
of their holes. They even cut out a section of the row othe: 
and hide a big gun or a tank in it, covering it with brus locat 

“But mostly the hedgerow pattern is this: A hea une olf, 
gun hidden at each end of the field and infanctryn ies V 
all along the hedgerow with rifles and machine pist be tl 

“Now it’s up to us to dig them out of there. I: - re | 
and cautious business, and there is nothing very dashing aout we 
it. Our men don’t go across the open fields , ram 
charges such as you see in the movies. They did at frst, Du! — 
they learned better. r we 

“They go in tiny groups, a squad or less, m B yards — 
apart and sticking close to the hedgerows on either end 0! tea 
the field. They creep a few yards, squat, wait, chen creep 2g!" tell | 

“Our men were taught in training not to fire unt y = ne 
something to fire at. But that hasn't worked in this count) P 

OCT 
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dig them in behind hedgerows and cut a tunnel 
sh the bottom of the bank about a foot in diameter. 
front they cut notches in the hedgerows to give 
ines of fire and then stick a branch or two across the 
. you don’t notice them. When the gun fires, the 
xt the direction all right and show you a likely looking 
You plaster it with mortars and artillery and never 
near the gun. 

day they kept up the fire on us, some 88s and artil 
ut mostly mortars. One shell burst almost over my 
\ll 1 got was two little pieces of fragment in my leg, 

not enough to put me out. I was lucky.” 

[hat morning Companies I and L were also held up, so 
ttack was called off to wait for the 2d Battalion. 

\t 1700 a codrdinated attack was made by both bat 
ns, the 2d on the right, with Company I in battalion 
ve. Company K was still unable to advance but Com 

pany L and part of the 2d Battalion got to the Raffoville 
trail where they were stopped in the same way as before and 
gain withdrew to the LD. The 2d Battalion tried to move 
tanks down the paved road but it was heavily mined. They 
tried to push the reserve company, which was near Raffo 
ville, across the neck of bog to the west but the enemy had 
this flat ground so covered with machine-gun fire that move 
ment over it was impossible. 

Both battalions were held to a straight frontal push. 
And that was getting nowhere. Three times the heavy 
pounding of the German positions with artillery and mor 
tars had had no apparent effect. “The amount of digging in 
these areas is amazing,” said one battalion commander. 
They must have had large labor units do this work di 
rected by expert fire control officers working from a thor 
ugh survey. The positions are certainly prepared in ad 
vance and the defending troops just fall back and occupy 





them. They have positions in every hedgerow and they 
keep working from one to another. They have an enormous 
number of automatic weapons. At a road ‘Y’ we found 
fifteen machine guns dug in.” 

The attack was to be renewed on the morning of the 
tenth after a still heavier bombardment. Now the Germans 
gained time by a trick. About 0730 a German soldier with 
a white flag came out in front of Company K. Slow efforts 
at conversation indicated that the Germans wanted to talk 
about a truce. This unit had just gone through a campaign 
where a number of strong positions had been surrendered 
by their commanding officers after holding out stubbornly 
for days. Captain Carmony thought this was another case 
of surrender, and suspended operations while he sent to 
regiment for an interpreter. Since the Germans refused to 
come across our line, the conference was held in the middle 
of the field, dragging out for an hour and a half. The Ger 
mans kept sending back for higher ranking officers. Finally 
it appeared that they were ready to surrender, when one 
of our artillery barrages came down just behind them 
When the barrage was over and the parleyers picked them 
selves up from the ditches, the Germans accused the Ameri 
cans of bad faith for firing during the negotiations. Then 
they proposed that our officers go to their CP to discuss 
terms with their regimental commander. This was referred 
to the American regimental commander who promptly 
said, “No! Tell them to come out now or we attack.” They 
wouldn't come out so Captain Carmony said, “Get back in 
your holes, we're coming.” Five minutes later the attack hit 
them. It had been delayed almost two hours. 

After this incident orders were issued that there would 
be no more parleying with the Germans. Any of the enemy 
who want to surrender will simply come out and surre nder 

Once more the 2d Battalion and Company L reached the 
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Tricky and Mean 


because you see so little. So the alternative is to keep shooting 
constantly at the hedgerows. That pins the Germans in their 
holes while we sneak up on them. 

“The little advance groups get up to the far ends of the 
hedgerows at the corners of the field. They first try to knock 
out the machine guns at each corner. They do this with hand 
grenades, rifle grenades and machine guns. 

# * a 


‘Sometimes you don’t know where the enemy is and don’t 
know where your own troops are. As somebody said the 
other day, no battalion commander can give you the exact 
— of his various units five minutes after they've jumped 
ol, 

“We will bypass whole pockets of Germans, and they will 

be there fighting our following waves when our attacking 
companies are a couple of miles on beyond. Gradually the 
front gets all mixed up. There will be Germans behind you 
and at the side. They'll be shooting at you from behind and 
from your flank. 
“Sometimes a unit will get so far out ahead of those on 
either side that it has to swing around and fight to its rear. 
Sometimes we fire on our own troops, thinking we are in 
German territory. You can’t see anything, and you can’t even 
tell from the sounds, for each side uses some of the other’s 
captured weapons.” 
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HEDGEROW FIGHTING 


map 


they held there. 
ylatoon at the house (D) 


trail and this tim 


Company kK, 
leaving part of a to cover their 


flank 
[he platoon of tanks moved down the road by the east fork 


and rear r, shifted to the lett to try to get into the araw. 
but the leading tank hit a mine as it neared the stream. 

Meanwhile the Ist Platoon of Company K got to the 
sunken trail at the bend but the 2d Platoon was held up 
along the hedgerow 150 yards to the rear. 

About 1230 Company K tried to cross the sunken trail. 

“Before making this attack,” says Captain Carmony, “our 
60mm. mortars laid down the most beautiful fire | ever saw 
along the u »p of the hedge row. There are still burnt places 
along that hedge row about every five feet where the shells 
hit. The Germans must have dropped into their foxholes 
during the fire. 

“One squad got across the trail into the orchard. The 
Heinies opened crossfire from the next hedgerow, killed 
one man, wounded two and drove the squad back. Then | 
took a platoon around through the draw and tried the next 
orchard. As this platoon moved into the trail the Germans 
opened up suddenly with five or six machine guns, getting 
all that the Germans could see. The rest of the 
platoon was nailed down short ot the trail. 

“I pulled the platoon back and had the men show me 
just where the enemy guns were located. It was too close 
for artillery so I called tor the 4.2 and 81 observers. 1 took 
them to the bend of the trail and pointed out on the ground 
The mortars 
came down with a concentration that was just perfect on 
the orchard and the house beyond it. It was so good that I 
After the second concen 
tration I knew we must have got them. Each time the 81s 
had walked right down both hedgerows and back ; gain 

“Next 1 had the mortars lay a smoke screen across the 
orchard and I attacked with two platoons right into the 
smoke. The leading squad of the 3d Platoon got to the 
same place as they had before and got cut down in the same 
way. One man from that squad returned. The losses of the 

3d Platoon in these two attempts to cross the trail were four 
killed and eleven wounded, with not a thing gained. The 

Ist Platoon too had been stopped along the trail. 

“Apparently all the mortar fire we had put down did not 
get a single Jerry gun. When we finally got in, we saw 


SIX men 


ind the map exactly where those guns were. 


said, ‘Give me another of those.’ 





why. They were so well dug in that no fire co 
them.” 

It was now about 1500. The fourth attack had er vith 
the enemy still in firm possession of the sunken t 

What was needed was tank support inside the enem, Do 
sitions. But light tanks could not cross the heda © 
for the next attack regiment obtained nine medium tanks 
This, the fifth attack, was scheduled for 1900. 

At this point the enemy took over. Our att at 
morning, alter pushing through their forward positions, had 
been brought to a halt. It was time for the Heinie to hj 
back. Besides, as was later learned from prisoners, he had 
just been reinforced by about fifty men. (Perhaps that was 
why he had stalled for time in the parley.) Captain Car 
mony heard them coming while on his way to a battalioy 


conference to prepare for the next attack. 
“I had gone a couple of hundred yards when I heard the 
Germans opening up on my we lines with smal! arms 
They are just ‘tedins 
us out to see if we are still there.’ For about a minute the 
fire continued, then suddenly stopped. Just as I thought 
But in about twenty seconds it broke loose again I was 
tremendous. Then I knew it was a counterattack becaus 
they never repeat their feeling-out missions. 
“| h: id nez arly reached battalion so I ran to a ph ne and 
‘Noel,’ I said, ‘are they counterattackin 
’ he answered. 


mortars, and potato mashers. I said, ‘ 


re illed my exec. 
vd fell, yes! 
‘The mortars are all set,’ I told him. ‘Drop them in ¢l 

hole. Push the 3d Platoon to the left to cover the drav 

tell the 2d Platoon to cover the right flank of the Ist.’ | 


the 81s and the artillery to fire the same close-in 1 


they had fired for our attack that morning. Then 
off and ran to the company. 

“Just as I got there I saw the Ist Platoon coming | 
over the hedgerow. They were laughing and said, ‘ 


tain, those goddamn Krauts are trying to counteratt 
‘Trying! They pushed you back, didn’t they? 
‘Hell, we ran out of ammunition. We threw mud 
at them to get away.’ They had thrown potato ma 
at the Germans ; met it tickled them to death. 
“I had the platoon commander check and he rey 
his men present. Then I called the 81 mortars and s 
‘Smitty, bring it in a hundred.’ He did. The bar 
right along the trail where the Ist Platoon had been. ( 
pany L was still falling back so I told Smitty to give them 


some and then bring it in another hundred for me. That 


one was in the field 125 yards in front of our 
right in the middle of the Krauts. It was a wheat ! 
we couldn't see how many of them were in the: 
knew they were there and that the mortars were ge 

“Then the mortars came down again, althoug! 
asked for it, not seventy-five yards from us. Before | cot 
start worrying Smitty phoned: ‘How was that? | 
was OK. ‘I brought it in another fifty,’ he said 

“That ended the counterattack.” 

Meantime Company L had been pushed | 
road. The mortars and the artillery were firing i! 
Company L. The forward observers did beaut 
bringing the fire in on the Germans. But the K: 
tough. They kept moving forward to get out of t! 
the observers brought the fire in to stay with then 
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“If you could be right up there between the Germans and the Americans you wouldn’t see very many men at any 
one time—just a few here and there, always trying to keep hidden. But you would hear an awful lot of noise.” 








smart runner from Company L told the artillery observer 

that the Germans had penetrated to the road, and if they 

hack would fire a concentration there our men would stay down. 

Cyp |e Lhe artillery promptly put it in practically on our front 

| ys’ fae lines and not one of our men was hurt. That broke the at- 

tack on Company L’s front. 

1 hall his counterattack was the best thing that could have 
happened for us. It got the Jerries out in the open where 
our mortar and artillery fire could do the damage all our 

ced al previous shooting had failed to do. But the fact that this 

| caid, fe counterattack occured just an hour and a half before our 
attack was scheduled was pure good luck. 





Con All the time we were fighting the counterattack, the 
them (Plans for our attack went right ahead. While Lieutenant 
That fp Cole, the artillery forward observer, was adjusting fire 


on the attacking Germans, Lieutenant Winters, the artil- 
lery liaison officer, was preparing the fires for our attack. 
”~ When the counterattack was over it was almost 1900 and 
shes the last concentrations fired on the counterattack were the 
had opening preparation for our attack. The tanks and Company 
| could I had csready formed up and Company K had been re- 
supplied with ammunition by driving Jeeps right into their 
n during the counterattack. 

When Company K received the attack order all it said 
che v ompany I passing through your lines behind ” 

cont of fi “nks. Follow I and L on your right to the second road. : 

work tac] Pn 

ts were | read the order,” says Captain Carmony, “and looked at 
me It was 1905. Company I was going through my 
1. While the counterattack had been going on | 
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had the sergeant reorganize the men by squads so they 
would be ready to go forward. When I| saw Company I 
going through us, I told Lieutenant Noel to go right in, 
staying close behind Company I so as to use the fire of the 
tanks.” 

The tanks had formed in the field behind K in three 
waves: First, four mediums; second, five light tanks with 
Company I; third, the remaining four mediums. Four tanks 
of the first wave came right behind, fanning out to both 
sides and firing HE with super-quick fuses into the thick 
trees of the orchard. The airbursts covered the whole field, 
cutting down any Germans above ground. The leading 
wave then swung left into the next orchard firing their 
guns into the trees and machine gunning the Germans who 
tried to get away. 

A hundred Vi ards behind the first wave came the five light 
tanks spraying ground and hedgerows with machine guns, 
and right on the tail of the light tanks were Company I and 
Company K. In fact, Company K, instead of following 
Company I according to plan, followed the tanks so close 
that they beat two platoons of Company I to the objective 
slight de 

“They don't like to get separate d 
he said ‘T he procession was (¢ lose d 


The battalion comm: inder was delighted with this 
parture from his orders. 
from that tank support,” 
by the last wave of four medium tanks supporting the ad 
vance with overhead fire. 

This tank attack, followed without pause on the mashing 
of their counterattack, was more than too muc h for the Ger 
mans. As soon as the tanks struck they pulled stakes and left 
It was a rout. The infantry killed them in foxholes and on 
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HEDGEROW FIGHTING 


the run. Some had not recovered from the violent bom 
bardment and were found lying in their holes holding their 
heads 





Within an hour the fight was all over. The Germans who 
got away from that position were running for their lives to 
the southwest. A few still tried to fight. In one place they 
set up a mortar, but it was overrun before it could fire a 
round. The Ist Battalion, which had been moving around 
the left of the 3d Battalion, crossed the creek and joined 
in the fight. The 2d Battalion, driving through in its sector, 
herded them down from the north while the reserve com 
pany of the 2d Battalion crossed the bog and cut them off on 
the west. Already a rout, it now was almost an encirclement. 

l'o make it a perfect day, the encirclement was completed 
lhe few hundred German survivors, swarming across the 
bridge to the southwest, were spotted by an artillery air ob 
server. Promptly a heavy barrage fell among the running 
Germans and boxed in the south exit of the bridge. Those 
behind then plunged into the swamp. But even this route 
ol escape was covered. A battalion of another regiment, 
moving into position on the point ol land between the two 
creeks, saw the situation, hurriedly set up machine guns, 
ind laid grazing fire down the whole length of that swamp 

Forty-nine prisoners were taken in this battle and 480 
German dead were picked up The 3d Battalion, with at 
tached company ol tanks, suffered only four casualties in 
the final attack. For the news, it was a small success, hardly 
worth mentioning. The ground gained was a pinpoint on a 
small-scale map with no town for mention in communiqués. 
Strategically the battle was just an incident, leading only 
to the next enemy position not a mile beyond, where the 
Germans defended again as stubbornly and as artfully as 
they had at Raffoville. But for the men it was a glorious 
victory, redeeming the long trying days of battering at 
hedgerows, the steady drain of casualties with nothing 
yaine d—a clear-cut victory over a determined enemy. It was 
practical prool ol what every \merican soldier knows that 
good as the German soldiers are, the Americans are better 
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Knock ont a formation Ga & SHORE GRRE 

The best formation is a broad Front wath a plaroon 
covering at feast three Hekas ar The Game time. A 
small Breer of the enemy's antomatic we 
cealed in the incersecrion of nee hedper 
two fields with ire bat 
from automatic wea 







Hird. This danger 
AE MATERSERNRONS GS Pacrticu- 


farky acne HF the is made ak rows 
that ran with the direction of attack. 


The a should be covered hy “Shedgerow 


groups, usually a squad to each field, instead of 
by the usnal pair of scout Seonts are easy targets 


for sni while a deployed in a staggered 
shite WO 
whole, and at feast part of the squad Ys sure fo reach 
WSN advance the uni be in positi 
an WEE MUSE HE GA Position to 
wse its owa fire power ac all times Supporting fire 
by araiilery or mortars mnt Bf ge the frendly troops 
approach and it is here that the advancing unit must 
be able to take over with fire from its Own weapons. 
Riflemen must fire at probable forations of hoscile 
ipers and antomatic weapons. These positions are 
se definitely known and Gf the forward move- 
ment is to continne the fire nrast be diseribured slong 
the whole length of the hedgetow. The old “mus- 
ketry exercises on TARBEIS, stressing dis 
nibution and control of ire, contain the necessary 
elements for successful hedgerow ing. The use 
of rifle grenades, especially white ous, and 
hand grenades is important. There musr be a will and 
determination ro close with the enemy aad to dig 
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- [he most successful operations since landing on 





D-Day have been operations late at night or in 








the early morning hours. Jerry is not much as a 
night fighter. Surprise attacks without the preparation of 
artillery have proven successful—units advancing with in 
structions not to fire a shot until after daylight, and to use 
only the bayonet on individuals and hand grenades on 
gun and automatic weapons positions. 

[anks are not often suitable for hedgerow fighting oper 
ations with the Infantry because they draw heavy artillery 
Pfire. Night or early morning attac ¥ should have limited 


® objectives, planned the day before. If the 


atti ick runs on 
into daylight not all men must vod pinned down by 
snips rs, mortars, machine guns and artillery fire. A base of 
fre must be thrown out end the enemy must be closed in 
under its fire. Maneuver and envelopme nt are necessary, 
closing in from the front and one or both flanks. Most im 
portant of all is to move—maneuver. Jerry will pull out 
m when we take aggressive action. C asualties are reduced by 

closing with him. Never let your position get too fixed; his 
Bfire is accurate 


-xcellent de 
fense for forward elements for close-in defense, 
and artillery with air OP an efficient AT defense 
in front of troops. The 57mm. gun has proven effective 
against pillboxes and other emplacements and emplaced 
weapons, but not effective for close support of Infantry 
when used against personnel. 


The rocket launcher has proved 








E [oo many soldiers ide ntilfy Jerry's fire by his weap- 
ons. We often use Jerry's weapons and he uses 
ours. 


Rifle Units 


\len who are in the line for the first time often 
hit the ground and freeze when they are fired 
upon. 








| have seen a few snipers pin a platoon 








down because the men who were in it would not 
maneuver but st: ayed down. It is then the duty of the pla 
toon ser veant to be at the rear and center of his two attack 
ing squads so that he can maneuver them either to the right 
we Often, Jerry will not let you get too close to 
um. So convince your men that if they freeze after they 
hit th ground, Jerry will fire at them all dav, but if they 
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This practical combat advice comes from men of the 29th Division in 
France. It should be read with the particular situations of Normandy 
in mind, though nearly every point of battle made is good common 
sense anywhere and is to be found in the combat Field Manuals. 


hit the ground and return the fire ind plenty or it ind 
promptly begin a maneuver, they will soon have erry on 


the run. 





Bunching up was one ol the main weaknesses 
all the time. Digging 


> Men must stay well apart 








foxholes was different in Normandy—they re dug 





in hedgerows with a hole for observation and hring to « ither 
side. The LMG should be used only on targets worth fring 
and whe nevel 


Don't use tracers, move the gun otten, 


possible fire when Jerry fires in order to counteract hi: 


MGs 


men is also important 


lhe camouflaging ol positions as well as individual 


I hese things, along with 


us 


ot common sense and ingenuity, will help you come oul 
on top But r¢ member that Jerry iS yuSt as Smart as vo 


So never underestimate him 





Since 


some men get very nervous but that if the noncom 


I have been in combat | have found that 


circulate around and talk to them 








the \ I] quiet 





down and regain confidence. 


W he n the enemy throws mortar and artillery 


you the best thing to do is to lead your men for 





ward and get closer to Jerry That is the sal 
place to be and you can drive him out 


A 


wide awake. 





Always keep well apart and out of sight. If Jerry 
Be fast an ; keep 
on the move and as you do, keep under cover and 
VM he ‘n at the { tront, dig 
man guards while the other sleeps. Learn how to operate 


can't see you, he can't hit you. 











in with a bude ly one 


every one of your Infantry weapons because you never 
know when you will desper: itely need to use some other 
weapon than your own. Be tough, aggressive, resourcetul 
and reme smber that Jerry IS just as scared as you are. Us 
teamwork constantly. If you practice these you'll have Jerry 


by the tail. 





Night attack is very effective. Close with the 
enemy as fast as possible, use only bayonets and 
hand grenades and make the attack seem like a 
small patrol. No one is to fire unless ordered. Th 


platoon attacking is careful not to reveal its 











pr sition by 
Alu 1\ 


dig two-man foxholes so that one man can be on guard 
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making noise. (This includes singing or humming 














while the other digs. Dig in at every stop and prepare for 
enemy attack or artillery or mortar fire. Platoons go de 
ploye -d across fields and do not use hedgerows for move- 
ment. Every man must dig foxholes deep and covered with 
fields of fire from all directions. A top on the hole will pro- 
tect you from tree bursts. 


[he antitank grenade is a damn good weapon 
against personnel. It can be fired at close range 
without harm to your own men and does a hell of 
a lot of damage to the enemy. 


>| : 





Use flank guards whether attacking or defending. 
Never be without them. 





n hedgerow fighting, don’t use the openings al- 
re ats cleared in the hedgerow. They may be 
mined, booby-trapped or covered with automatic- 
weapons fire. Make your own clearances. 


o| © 





Once you get the Germans on the run, keep them 
on the run. If you stop and give them a chance 
to dig in, you have a hard time getting them out 
and you lose more lives than if you keep on pushing. 
C amouflage better than you ever have in your life before, 
and dig Sonholes deep and down under. Use all the cover 
possible. Remember fire and movement. 


i 





Heavy Weapons 


Pick good positions and don’t expose the machine 











gun or gunner. Change your position often. Jerry 





Carry all the ammunition ‘you 
possibly can and plenty of cleaning equipment. Don’t 
forget oil. 


Germans try to get you to open fire and give loca- 
ES tions away by feinting night attacks with sporadic 
MG fire. Hold your m: achine gun fire till you 
need it, or you'll have Jerry mortar and artillery fire laid in 
on you. Keep abreast of the situation. See that your men 


know the situation. The German snipers prefer to pick off 
leaders so any one of your men may have to take over. 


zeros 1n quic kly. 














I here should be no indiscriminate firing by mor- 
tars. The frequent movement of mortars into alter- 
nate and supplementary positions is important to prevent 
effective enemy countermortar fire. The 60mm. mortars 
of the weapons platoon in the rifle company should accom- 
pany advancing troops very closely, and fire promptly on 
targets of opportunity close in front of our advance ele- 
ments. In em, country this takes special training. 
Our use of mortars has generally been too slow and not 
aggressive enough. 





When a battalion is relieved, the heavy-weapons 
cI company should be relieved first, so that it can 
move its heavy equipment back before the riflemen. 
In addition to the new adjustable shovel, each man should 














carry one of the old-type picks. Most of the grou 
hit is too rocky or choked with roots for quick ne in 
The new shovel is n 
a pick and makes entirely too much noise when tl 


with the new shovel alone. 
gets tough. 


In training we are taught that one gui 

unit within itself. That may be true, but 

perience is that from two to six guns alm 

make up the fire unit. My platoon has n 
just one gun on a target. Most commonly we used 
(two guns). 

In FM 23-90, you will get the idea of what se 
battery fire is. Be sure each and every man of you: 
can control the fire by section or battery. In my p! 
have men who in training were ammo carriers and 
squad leaders and section leaders. They are damn god 
observers today, but because we did not stress fir 
tion and battery they had to learn it right while th 
was firing on them. Wise up, Joe, and be sure 
know these things before it’s too late. 


l'rain every single one of your men to be a g 
BS Your first replaceme nts are your truck driy 

clerks. Pick good runners and use ion. Fully 
inform every man who may take over if leaders becom 
Try to have wire and sound power ph 
mortar sections. 


re ] 




















casualties. 














Once we set up our 81mm. mortars on the forwar Wi 
Es slope of a hill in a small valley and lost five men J... 

from one shell. Reason—there were too man\ re 
close around the gun. Jerry registers on valleys. Stay out \ 
of them! Keep on high ground and always stay hfs 


dispersed. 








[ think the most important weapon in a rifle plat or, | 
is the BAR. In my platoon I found that n 
placements knew very little about this weapon. Ir 
the initial fighting the BAR teams in my plat 

very well and in my opinion this was due to the excell 
I think every man in 
platoon should have thorough training in the BAR 
should know it as well as the rifle. T his is especial! 

in regard to stoppages and the importance of keeping 











training of our own teams. 

















rifle free of dirt. Every man should also have as muc a 
range firing as possible. Our men do too much walking Hj th 
around and exposing themselves, thus drawing fir Jerry HDS py 


stays well concealed and camouflaged. Good training * 
the only advance remedy for this. Leaders have to keej 
checking at all times to stop it, thus exposing themsel 
The job can be easily done with a well-trained squad 
when a poorly trained replacement is added, ! 
greatly lower the efficiency of the squad. 
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Patrols 
: [ have been on night reconnaissance patrols 20¢ Hjjuac 








the main mistakes were wearing the fi 
and canvas leggins. The field jacket 











bright glow; the same with leggins. Also, the leggins make 
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1g noise on underbrush. And never wear helmets. 
t for such patrols should be four men to keep down 
| insure control. Each patrol should consist of men 
friends and can work as a team—never of men from 
t platoons or companies. 


5 








\ combat patrol is something we all go on, some 
time or other, and at times find it very hot in spots. 


hire A | 
ex é S| 
Vs lerrv is smart and always on the alert, and takes 


sed Ma ig of cover and concealment. Men must be on the 

ays protecting their flanks, and their rear. Carry 
pp ise as possible, but don’t forget to bring 
y grenades and as much ammunition as you can 
(oon ca You can alw ays expect surprise and I can’t stress that 
Men must stay in contact with each other and 
now lways watch the squad leader for signals. Men must never 
; raw unless ordered to by the patrol leader. Use yout 
ons only when told, and when you do the more you 
at Jerry the less chance you have of being hit. And 
remember your front, flank, and rear. 


1 we enougn 


A&P Platoon 


My squad in the A&P Platoon consists of seven 
men and we operate the forward ammunition 
dump. We have found it necessary to use two am- 
‘munition dumps. One is behind the front line companies 
Sjust out of small arms range and the rear ammunition dump 
¢ bets tween 700 and 1000 yards in rear of the forward dump. 
)We have found it necessary, if possible, to keep our for 








ay oe dump mobile in case the line companies make a big 
Sadvance. Then we can resupply them on call. 
Never dig in too close to your ammunition for your own 
A unit in our regiment suffered heavy casualties 
ie destruction of its whole ammunition supply from 
nemy artillery fire. Always keep your ammunition camou- 
iged. It is more important to c: amoufi. ge your ammunition 
than your own shelter. The battalion life line is through 
its ammunition supply. 


Dd 
, 










We have found that it does not pay to depend 
BR wholly upon a mine detector because Jerry mixes 
wooden-box mines in with the metal type. Any 
spicious break in the ground should be probed with a 
ayonet or knife. Do not guess at the type of igniter on a 
: bab trap. Get somebody who knows. Every man 
the A&P Platoon should be able to neutralize any type 
mine or booby trap. 


pu 
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Security 


One night while in a defensive position we were 
tacked by approximately twenty- five German para- 

troopers. The alarm was given but three-fourths of 

the men didn’t know just where their ammunition 
pons were and as a result there was no one on line 

But the quick thinking of two or three men and a 
m another platoon, who did have their equip- 
vented a break-through of our lines. 

rk night when the password was “water bucket,” 


nt 
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5 man 
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the sergeant checking the line was challenged in this man 
ner, “Halt, Water,” the sentry giving the first part of the 
password himself instead of de manding it from the person 
challenged. Remember always to ask the person being chal 
lenged the password while you stay concealed and keep 
him covered. 

Security must be stressed continually, especially 

radio and telephone security. Individual fighting 
men tend to torget all security rules when the going gets 
hard, and transmit entirely too much information in the 
clear (officers’ names instead of code names, for example 
Companies and battalions should always use a code of some 
sort for transmitting coérdinates. 


Keep in contact with the man in front of you. If 
you stop and lie down and go to sleep, or don’t 
watch how your company or battalion moves, half 
of the unit may be lost through the carelessness - 
one man. Watch souvenir hunting, for it pays dearly 
lives. Curb all rumors; they are just what Jerry wants. 
A village. We asked a civilian if there were 

mans in the houses. He said there were none. 
We had hardly turned our backs before six of our men 


| ake 


all buildings, 





Late in the afternoon of D-Day we reached a small 
any ( CT 





were shot in the back by German snipers nobody's 
word about the enemy and always search 


hole .* and tre nches closely. 


Medics and Chaplains 














Being an aid man with a rifle company since 
A D-Day, there are four essential things I have 
learned. Regardless of how many casualties you 


may have in your platoon, even if they are under heavy 
fire, Take Wait until 
the firing dies down, then go out and do your job. Teach 
the men ol your outht to know how to use the ir first aid 
packets themselves. 


do not get excited. cover vourself. 


Tell them what’s inside, what to do 
with the sulfa powder and the pills. Insist that if they are 
wounded lightly they should attend to themselves and walk 
back and not lie there calling for a Medic. Do not expose 
yourself unnecessarily. Take advantage of and 


concealment, and above all do not put too much faith 


your red cross arm band. 
1 is at the battalion aid station. A chaplain should 
be with each Infantry battalion. Religious services 
at the front are often not practicable because a concentra 
tion of troops is not possible or there isn't enough cover 
But to have services for small groups in their respective 
areas at the front was usually possible. However, I found 
it far better to have most services in the rest this 
seemed to have a better effect on the men mentally and 
physically. There is a need to travel light. 


all Covel 





In actual combat the best location for the chaplain 











area 


When not at the aid station be 
actual combat. 


among your men during 

















Hide That Gun 


By Lieutenant H. James Fagan 


IN BAI 


direct hire weapon usually involves a compromise between 


(LE the selection of any firing position for a 


the principles of best field of fire and safety for gun and 
crew The ide | position, meeting both requirements, 1S 
seldom found in combat 

Undue emphasis upon either principle may result in the 
failure of the weapon to accomplish its mission. Obviously, 
it 1s possib le to pl: ice a gun in such a sate position the it the 
gun can't possibly fire. On the other hand, if you put a gun 
where it has the best field of fire, it may be so exposed that 
the enemy can quickly locate it and put it out of action. 
In either case the gun hasn't fired a shot. 

[he whole purpose of a gun is to kill the enemy. If it 
doesn't do that, gun and crew might just as well stay home. 
And it’s the basic iob ot a soldier to destroy the enemy. It 
is a dangerous job. And while a commander does want to 
save the lives of his men, it's not always possible if you are 
to hight aggressively Losses are to be expected You soon 
realize that men and weapons are expendable. The all 
important factor then is the ability of the gun and crew to 
bring effective fre upon ” enemy 

Otten it is necessary o place direct fre weapons in 
exposed positions if mil are to be used at all. But, even 
though that weapon is out in the open, there are still two 
defenses available to the crew. 

If the enemy can't find you, he can’t deliver accurate fire 
upon you. Unless his fire is accurate, his chances of hitting 
you are smi ill. A bullet that misses you by half an inch might 
just as well miss you by 100 yards. Shell fragments that 
skim six inches over your head may scare you but as long as 
you're not touched they might as well not have been fired. 
A miss is as good as a mile on the battlefield. So the first 
defense for a weapon in an exposed position is concealment, 
to hide your weapon as thoroughly as possible. 

The second thing to do is to prepare for the time when 


your position has been definitely located, by digging in. 


I he se two old standbys, concealment and cover, will 
determine whether a gun crew lives or dies and whether 
or not it accomplishes its mission. A little ingenuity 
little work will hide the gun 
The most difficult terrain to camouflage a gun tl 
ever saw was in [unisia where there were no bushes 
trees, as you will remember from any photographs yo 
A man lying flat on 
belly could get a little concealment from the low shrubs 
but anything bigger stood out like the Washington M 
ment 


37mm. 


may have seen of the country. 


Yet even in that country we were able to hid 
AT guns pretty well. Nearly every situation 
quired our guns to occupy expose ‘d positions which me 
we couldn’t move them later. The general practice wv 
dig them in and then thoroughly camouflage them 

At El Guettar the battalion took high ground which 
dominated the valley and continued to advance. Althoug! 
we had penetrated so far that we flanked the enemy 
could actually observe his movements in the valley 
artillery couldn’t deliver effective fire on them becau 
the terrain. The ridge which our battalion occupied v 
good 500 feet high, exceedingly steep, and studded 
largedoulde rs. The battalion executive called me up | 
CP one afternoon and asked if I could get a 37 wy 
ridge and in position to deliver HE fire on the enem) 
in the valley. Although we would be firing at ex! 
ranges which would make our fire inaccurate, nevert! 
such fire on the roads would harass and even deny 
the use of them. There was one little stipulation th 
things rough. If the gun could be manhandled 
ridge, it must be located at least 300 yards from fi 
troops. Any enemy fire which was delivered on t! 
gun thus wouldn’t hit our rifle units. 

It took the rest of the afternoon to find a route. P 
naissance forward of the topographical crest was out of the 
question in daylight. However, (Continued on pa 
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The Song of 


Would you learn the song of the Infantry 
[hat the foxhole fighters know? 

[hen come with me to the front lines 
Before the whistles blow. 


[t's cold in the foxhole, waiting 

\s the zero hour draws near, 

\nd the hands that fasten the bayonet 

\re shaking a little with fear. 

Che helmet band is damp with sweat, 

\nd the hand grenades in the cloth musette 
\re counted over and over. 


For the seconds drag in the Infantry 

\s you wait to spring from cover 

he seconds lag in the Infantry, 

\nd you wish for a plane in the Infantry, 

Or an armored train, or a tank or jeep. 

But they don’t keep those in the Infantry, 

You go on your own two feet 

For this is the front-line Infantry, 
The crawling, sprawling Infantry, 
The shanks’-mare, get-there Infantry, 
The men who march to war 


So you wait the ticking seconds by 
With your shoulders hunched and your throat gone dry 
It is almost quiet In the predawn dark 
Che gunfire wanes, fades like a spark 
Dulled in a dying wind. It is almost quiet 
\nd then, out of silence, thin and high it 
Comes With the muffled sound of bygone drums 
With the scarce-heard pound of ghostly guns, 
\ whisper out of the past it comes— 
The song of the Infantry! 


We are the men of the Infantry, 

the men who came before you! 
Our battle flags are as old as time, 

we'll mark the colors for you! 
Che Greeks of Alexander; the men of Caesar’s Rome; 
Che ragged troops of Washington 

who fought to free their home; 
[he hollow square of Britain; 

the men who marched to meet 
Napoleon at Waterloo; the men who scorned defeat 
With Lee and Grant and Jackson; 

the men who stormed San Juan; 


[he French at Chateau-Thierry; 
the men who held the Marne; 
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the Infantry 


[he men of Ypres; the men of Ghent 

the stubborn men who trod 
Ihe long red roads of China 

the streets of Stalingrad 
Wingate’s men, and Merrill's; the men of Alamein 
Of Kasserine, of Sicily 

the be iC h at Kwa} ile in 
We are the men of the Infantry, 

out of the past we guide 
Our battle flags are as old as time 

we fly them now beside you 
Then remember now, as we have before 
It’s the Infantry that wins each war 
And you belong to the Infantry 

The muddy, bloody Infantry 

gallant Infantry 
Che men who march to wat 


The valiant, 


[his is the song of the Infantry 

\s the zero hour comes on 

And waiting is done for the Infantry 
\nd silence and fear are gone 

[hen it’s up and out with helmet set 
With triggered rifle and bayonet 
Out to settle the score 

For now you know, for you've heard the sone 
The others do well, but you do more 
In every age since time began 

It's the Infantry that wins the war! 


So here’s to the men who fight hand to hand 
With no armor plate to save them 

They do their job and they make their stand 
With only the strength God gave them 


hey’re the thin, black line on the map of war 
Up where the foe can find them 
Chey're out in front of the other corps 
The rest of the army behind them 
They live for months in the mud and rain 
With only a foxhole to curl in 
But they're moving ahead to Tokyo 
They're first on the road to Berlin! 
So here’s to the men of the Infantry! 
The muddy, bloody Infantry! 
The valiant, gallant Infantry! 
The rough and ready 
The tough and steady 
The men who win the war' 


SHELDON CLARK 
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from the crest | was able to spot a position which seemed 
usable. It was 200 yards out on the forward slope. At twi 
light I crawled over the hump and reached the position with 
still enough light to check its fields of fire. 

We had to wait until daylight to start the climb and it 
took all day to get the gun and its supplies up to the crest 
of the ridge. As soon as it got dark, we moved out, with 
scouts out to protect us from enemy patrols. From this 
point on we were operating in no man’s land. We worked 
with patrols out with tommy guns and grenades covering 
us. Every now and then Jerry would se nd up a flare and 
we'd freeze. Then a machine gun would open up in the 
distance and we would wonder whether the Krauts had 
spotted It was nearly daybreak before the job was 
finished. 

The gun was now sitting well forward of our rifle troops 
and in a completely exposed position on the forward slope; 
yet fifty yards away it was invisible. For camouflage the 
gun was mounted on the wheel segments and the wheels 
were removed. Taking the wheels off cut down its visibility 
tremendously because wheels are difficult to cz umouflage. 
We weren't worrying about moving that gun to alternate 
positions in the daytime. If Jerry found it it would be just 
too bad. The crew might be able to get away but the gun 
wouldn't. Three men were to operate the gun. Slit 


trenches were dug on the inside of the trails for th: 
and his assistant and then a layer of sandbags coy 
trenches. The only openings were just behind the 
that the men could fire the gun from a crouching 
The freshly turned earth was studded with an . 
rock or clump of sage grass, not much, but enoug! 
it a natural appearance. We realized that fresh 
earth looks different because of the moisture and 
for that. The night before I had taken samples ot 
at the gun position. The next day we filled sev. 


bag S with eC urth the same color as th: it at the Yun | 


The dry earth was strewn over the newly turned g 
The shield of the we: apon had been smeared wi x 
of clay about the same color as the earth. The | 
similarly treated but to cut down any possible shi 
the metal we had wound strips of burlap around 
regular intervals. A large clump of grass broke 1 
line a bit, but to prov ide — gr gee From 


servation, either alr or ground, ve took ; re amoufl 
and formed a little canopy for Pas gunners to worl 


The squad leader likewise had a covered and 


flaged slit trench dug a little to one side of the gu 
A sound-powered telephor 
him contact with our troops on the ridge. Incidental 


could direct the fire. 


oave 
nay 





> 


section of machine guns covered the position and the sur- 
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Infantrymen in France advancing through a gap in a wooded area take cover in a shell crater before making their nex‘ pound. 
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sround in case Jerry sent out a patrol to try to 


ition, chiefly HE, was in the position as well as 
nds of AP and canister. Ten gallons of water 
ight up so that the crew could wet down the 
neath the muzzle to cut down muzzle blast. This 
tra precaution for the position had been selected 
1e barrel was firing over almost solid rock and 
ild be little muzzle blast. 
all night to get the gun ready but when we left 
men at the gun with orders to remain in their 
hes we felt that everything possible had been done. 
ve fire was delivered by the AT gun at intervals 
ut the day and although Jerry knew it was on that 
slope he never really found it. The next day the 
withdrew from the valley and the battle of El 
was over. Several officers went out to look for the 
position and even when they knew its general location they 
vould frequently walk right up to it before seeing it. 
During the early stages of the Tunisian campaign the 
ittalion acquired a 37mm. AT gun mounted on a three- 
uarter ton truck. Frankly, I wasn’t too happy at getting it. 
[he limited range of the 37 as compared to the 75s and 
88s Jerry mounts on tanks made it impossible for the gun 
to engage tanks at anything but the short ranges. However, 
the truck and gun shield were so large that it seemed a 
inch that the Germans would be able to locate the gun 
nd put it out of action before coming into effective range. 
The only solution was to camouflage it perfectly and 
elect firing positions with great care. The shield was the 
frst thing to work on. Although we were fighting in the 
lesert at that time, we had to consider the possibility that 
some day we might be able to use foliage for camouflage. 
So we took the rods used to hold mortar ammunition 
cloverleaves together and had them welded across the shield. 
By putting branches in between the rods and the shield we 
were able to cover the shield with foliage in a few minutes. 
However, we were fighting in the desert then. The 
usual background was the light tan of the sand interspersed 
with irregular green clumps of grass. We didn’t have any 
paint but found an excellent substitute. A little earth mixed 
in water gave us a clay which did the trick. However, 
painting the shield in irregular patches wasn’t quite enough. 
We W anted to break up the shine which you always get 
trom a smooth surface.. Our GI camouflage nets were too 
green to blend in with the desert country. But a captured 
German net (light tan) was suitable and we used it on the 


That Damned 


time or another, been annoyed or confused by smoke. From 


the individual rifleman who sees his target fade from sight 
in man-made mist, to the commander whose intelligence 
cannot give him an accurate picture, due to blinded obser- 
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shield by tying it in place. A camouflage net was also fixed 
to the tail gate so it could be unrolled in a hurry. 

When the gun went into action it backed up a slope 
until the barrel cleared the mask. It was hard to pick it up 
immediately. After firing a few rounds, it pulled out and 
moved to an alternate position. 

These examples show that it is possible to hide a gun 
under the most difficult conditions if you think the 
through. 


job 
The first step in field camouflage is to study the 
background. You have to blend the position or gun into 
the background so that its color and shape conform to the 
natural pattern. Any irregularity will be noted by the 
Kraut (Jap, too) and you can be that he'll deliver 
fire on suspicious locations. 


sure 


When in areas where there is a lot of vegetation it’s not 
enough to take a few branches and pile them together. 
Sure, the gun’s hidden, but what does the enemy see? A 
pile of branches where branches don’t grow. It’s twee 
and consequently suspicious. Look carefully and notice 
the color of the bushes. You'll find they are many and 
varied in tone. Notice which is the most common and 
which grows in a large enough clump to hide your posi 
tion. Then use that and all the enemy sees is another bush 

Make your positions as small as possible because they're 
harder to see and harder to hit. For example, if it’s neces 
sary to place a machine gun in an exposed position I'd use 
a light instead of a heavy for obvious reasons. Instead of a 
standard type machine gun emplacement I prefer two 
foxholes. When digging the foxholes at night a shelter 
half would be spread and all spoil placed upon it. Parapets 
give little protection and will cause you to expose yourself 
unnecessarily. A pile of freshly turned earth is a flag 
waving “Here I am.” If there are no troops in the immedi- 
ate vicinity the spoil would be dumped a hundred yards 
away as a dummy position. An empty mortar shell carton 
could be placed on the pile to heighten the illusion. A fair 
attempt at camouflage should be made; not e *nough to hide 
the dummy position, yet not so obvious that it sticks out 
like a sore thumb. Then when you open fire, the enemy 
will locate your approximate location by sound. When 
he searches the area he'll likely be sucked in and hit the 
dummy position with all he’s got. 

Camouflage like crime must be perfect to avoid detec 
tion. There's no such thing as pretty good or fair camou 
flage. If the enemy by careful searching through high 
powered field glasses can locate your position, i it’s too bad 
So when you put that gun in, hide it! 


Smoke Again 
By Colonel Walter A. Guild 


The title of this article has been heard from the lips of 
all ranks from general to private, for they have all, at one 


vation, have come bitter words concerning this agent which 
draws a curtain to hide what the other side is doing 
Something of a different opinion comes from those who 
have employed smoke to screen their movements, or to con 
fuse the enemy as to their intentions. Be it the tank com 
mander who uses a small cloud to conceal his get away, or 
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the beachhead commander who uses it to screen 1 
over a wide area, the appreciation of friendly sn 
grown from small beginnings to an almost dail; 
ment. 

Although all fronts have seen screens of on 
another, the Anzio beachhead furnished a contin 
ing ground for all met hods of using smoke. a tl 
line inland there lies a level coastal plain, cut 
casional canals and natural streams, but other, 
ple santly flat, with a very few patches of thin 
provide natural cover. Some ten miles north of A 
foothills begin, changing in turn to a mountain 
peaks three thousand feet high, and stretching in 
unbroke n arc around the north and east sides of tl 
head. From the hills and mountains an observe: 
every point on the plain, and enjoy a clear view of | 
port, and the twin towns of Anzio and Nettun 

Unfortunately, the Germans held every inch | 
ground, and they did not neglect the op P tunity 
this advantage. Our life in the early days was ver 
goldfish existence. The remark that it was a go re 
face away from the front when blowing your nose 
letting the enemy use your handkerchief as an 
point, was no idle statement. 

After D plus 7 there was not a single day of eve: 
ab ly good wes ither that did not see emake used by bot] 
Before D plus 7, both sides went through a per 
“learning the hard way’ that the only means of | 
healthy was Staying out ol sight. Screening came int 
ion with a rush, with a new method coming up alm 

Perhaps the commonest use of smoke, and this 
mainly to the Germans, was the small screen to c 
movement of little groups from the squad to the plat 
size. At first these movements were made in the opx 
not for long. The Allied invaders may have been h 
into uncomfortably close quarters, but they had lots « 
lery, and used it on any target in sight. The fact 
group was out of small-arms range gave no security 


to roam across the far landscape. So, the small screen fron 
a few smoke pots began to conceal exposed road cr 


and open spots along the enemy line. Naturally, thes 
screens drew fire, but by using dummy screens on nun 

occasions, and by setting the screens some distance upwind 
from the point to be concealed, the sniping with artillen 


became much less proht: ible, and the Germans bough 
siderable safety with a small expenditure of smoke pot 
cidentally, the lowly smoke pot, regarded so long 
nition for the training areas only, earned a place for itsel 
in this the: iter. It saved a lot of lives fer the Gern 
for us, and should get our attention. 

I ateral screens, to cover attacking troops, were 
until the action became stabilized. Ours were laid down to 
the most part by chemical 4.2-inch mortars, with re 
cently increased range of 4,400 yards proving a 
Due to the meanest soil found thus far in the Italiar 
mortar positions had to be constructed as enginet ”% 
with railroad ties under and behind baseplates to ! 
from dropping out from under the guns. 

Heavy screens were laid across the front of 
vision when it was attacking toward Cisterna, 
being maintained for five hours. This employme nt 
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nost featured in the manuals, proved entirely sound 
respect. 

. in the attack against small outpost positions and 
ints was used by both sides. In general, this was 
mortars. Commonest practice was to smoke the 

be attacked with a short period of fire, then lift the 
Hanks and rear to blind supporting fire, with the 
moving in to mop up the location, sometimes with 
rt ol hre trom ; accompany ing t& inks | his opel ation 
, bit sticky if the other side has good flank positions 
ell laid defensive fires. 
use of smoke to cover a get away is SOP with the 
G . tanks and self-propelled guns. Most of their tanks 
d with dischargers operated from inside the turret, 
throw small smoke pots to the front, igniting the 
train by the flash of the propelling charge. Self pro 
guns Carry these same pots, which are drop ped or 
) manu illy. Owing to impassable terrain conditions, 
_ yment of tanks as a striking force was not possible. 
TDs, as re 
ng artillery. German tanks repeatedly maneuvered 
ncealed positions, fired for a short time, and, when 


ered by our artillery 


_ both sides used them, as well as the 


set off their individual smoke 
ind ran for safety. 

ew concealment feature for gun protection was 

if up by the artillery section. A request was received 
screen the flash and smoke from the firing of a bat 
240mm. howitzers working on enemy fortified po 
Since the battery was well forward, this was done 

ting up a screen with smoke pots some distance to the 


] 


ind windward flank of the battery position. Con 


| the value of this screen, this battery drew a supply 

tM] P ts, and made its own screens whenev er the battery 
he blinding of enemy OPs with smoke shell, while a 
nd principle, did not prove very feasible in this area. It 
sn't possible to screen an entire mountain range 
f artillery. 


, even with 
\ screening of towers and close-in 
lges was done. However, with the plain dotted with farm 
ises, each of which offered observation from the upper 


Some 


rooms, a plan of house demolition was resorted to in place 
the smoke. Suspected houses were hammered into rubble, 
best score in the program being turned in with eight 
witzers. 
\rea screening had hitherto been considered a feature for 
supply ports, supposedly well to the rear of operations. Up 
int this idea prevailed here, but there was no rear 
the blue sea. Our port area, for weeks on end, was 
more heavily shelled than the forward troops. The 
enemy could sit in his mountain OPs and count each ship, 
id follow every activity within the unloading area. Smoke 
1tural remedy, but we had several sources of oppo 


mtr 
ALL 


the norm<é il smoke screen program 

First, the Navy flatly objected to smoke in the harbor 
luring daylight since their principal consideration was 
getting the ships unloaded with the utmost speed and back 
to sea beyond shelling range. They felt that smoke would 
n the unloading, both by DUKWs from the 

Lil and from LSTs within the port. The AAA also 
y sound objections. They had no complaint about 
night screening, when their 90s would be firing by director 
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control and their smaller calibers on barrage 
during the day, 


lines; but, 
wanted full observation for 
Finally, the field artillery was con 
cerned over the possible obscuring of their OPs 


they 


visual 
sighting of their guns. 


which were 
vital for spotting and registration 


After several conferences, the CG 


the de 


ad seTies ot 


handed down 
cision that screening would be given a trial. By 
experimental smoke screens and a number of changes, the 
scheme as eventually worked out operated to the Satistac 
tion of all hands—barring a few brief periods when the wind 
played tricks with the smoke 

Screening the 


} 


port and anchorage at night was fairly 
easy, except for the men who had to man the generators and 
run the line of smoke pots 

Since the only requirement for the night screen was 1 
completely hide the port and shipping trom raiding p! ines 
a smoke line of thirty-two Besler generators was 

half-mile inland from the 
well out to both flanks 


sh re line, 


set up about 
landing stag 
lo provide a quick 
another series of stations, equipped with smok 
pots, was installed along the road which followed the high 
water mark. With the prevailing offshore night wind, thes: 


two screens merged after about five minutes, at which time 


ind exte nded 


screen fol the 


the pot screen was discontinued, since the tog « il generator 
gave ample coverage. lo take care of the occasional winds 
small fleet of patrol cratt 


operated by the Navy and also equipped with Besler gene 


which came from the sea, a 


rators on the ir sterns, stood watch outside the am horage 
With the radar giving warning of approaching 


aircratt while still ten minutes dist int the smoke 


enemy 


screen 
was started on the red alert signal. By the time the raiders 


reached the harbor the smoke screen was so age k that the 


snuffed out 
when they entered the smoke cloud are intercept ol 
plane to-plane messages contained much s 
guage from badly 


Unde I 


flares drop ped by the pathfinders seemed to b 


sulphurous in 


anne ved pilots whi ) could not find the IT 


targets. direct asians control of the AAA 
this port screen was turned on for a half hour at sunset and 
sunrise, and whenever the red alert was given during the 
night. 


Screening of the port and shipping during daylight trom 
ground observation was a real problem. Universal satisfac 
tion could only have been achieved by providing a smok« 
cloud which could be anchored in place 


possible. Failing that, we 


me thing not yet 
had to place a smoke line wher 
it would least intertere with units de pende nt on obs« rvation 
\fter conside re ib le {rh i] and error, a generator line was set 
up just be yond the AAA defending the port proper, ind 
just in rear of the field artillery OPs 


trom coast to coast in a th 7e are 


This line stretche 
around the port area, run 
ning over fifteen miles in lc ngth, with nineteen Esso gen 
approximate ly thousand-yard 


rators spaced at interval 
fully satisty, since the 


| ven this did not concave curve ol 


the coast line on both flanks permitted obs rvation ol th 
shipping from distant shore points. With the coéperation 
of the Navy, patrol craft were stationed two miles off shor 
one on each end of the land based screen. These « 
whenever the wind carried smoke to shore from their sta 
tions, and effectively completed the coverage 


perated 


The details involved in placing the generators took much 
labor and not a little diplomacy. Various troubles kept the 
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line changing position. Once we smoked a major general 
and staff out of a division command post due to a sudden 


That moved the line two miles. Unfortu 
nately, the new location was prone to blanket a casualty 


change of wind. 


clearing station, so back went the line, halfway to the 
original spot. 
In the belief that the smoke line would draw fire, gene 


rators were distinctly unwelcome near any he: idquarters, 
and in this tight be: ichhead there were few locations without 
a head dquarters. € omplaints Howed back to the C orps chem 
ical ofhcer from all types of units before the screen was 
placed idea of a 
smoke generator in close proximity was resented—often with 
vigor. 


1 a final status of operation. The very 


Even the noncom in charge of a shower unit sent in 
his plea that the smoke should be moved somewhere else. 
Within limits we tried to satisfy everyone, and obdurate 
cases quieted down when they learned that the program 
had the force of the CG behind it. 

Contrary to what was expected, beyond a short period at 
the beginning of the screerting, the Germans paid little at 
tention to the generator line. Some generators were hit, and 
casualties occurred in operating personnel, but in no greater 
proportion th: in the it suffered by all units on the bez ichhead. 

With the screen finally placed, it was quickly apparent 
and that this 
control must be able to regulate the screen along its entire 


that some sort of control had to be established, 


length from a central point. Owing to rapid temperature 
changes, convection currents, and a wholly unpredictable 
wind, it required constant supervision to void placing too 
much smoke in any one as well as to insure that no 
gaps should appear in the coverage. The desired goal was a 
haze, not a cloud, just dense enough to block hostile ob 
servation with a minimum of 


area, 


interference with friendly 
troops. The wind, reported to be prevailing from the south 
west in this area, swung at least 180 degrees on normal 


days, and several times completed the full circk 
once we had a north wind which forked and blew 
west over the area at the same time. 

lo establish the control, we started with a cent: 
the roof of the tallest building in Nettuno, from 
operations were conducted, and from which the 
territory could be seen. The generator line was diy 
four sections, with the stations in each sector con: 
field phones. For each sector, in charge of a nor 
provided an SC-610 r: idio. Over this radio net th 
control station could order generators on or off to 
particular weather condition at any moment thr 
day. 

The success of the screen was testified to by the G 
themselves. Radio inter: epts gave surprisingly trai 
mation on blocked observation from the enemy sid 
including fire commands to hurry their shots duri: 
glimpses through the screen on sudden wind chang 
pre-screening objections disap pec ared within a few 
the start of the operation. Artillery and AAA were 
that interference could be re ported through thei Ir OWI! 
nels to corps he adqui irters, and that any “possib yle « 
action short of shutting off the screen would follow 
found that this was no idle promise, and the best of 1 
were maintained with both these arms from the start 
plaint which really got priority was one from an obser 
an artillery cub pl: une, who was unable to find his fi 
smoke. Shutting off three generators upwind from h 
cleared that particular area in a matter of ten minut 


\ll in all, smoke came of 


every type of unit, both of the arms and the services 


age at 


seen it in operation and know its possibilities. It w 


tinue to be “damned,” but by the other side, and eve 


dication points to our giving them increasing opportut 


for its damnation. 


Write the Message Right 


By Colonel Alfred E. McKenney 


AS A TROOP LEADER in battle there are times when 
you must get a vital message through—up or down the chain 
of command. The lives of your men will depend upon 
your ability to make the message say exactly what you mean. 

When the voice radio is silenced and the wire has not 
arrived, you must rely on oral or written messages. But 
remember—always—that a messenger can distort an oral 
message through excitement, faulty memory, leaving things 
out, putting things in, or elaborating. By stressing or using 
the wrong words, he can also color the meaning of the mes- 
sage—with disastrous results. 

An example of a misstated oral message that proved 
costly to an infantry company during the Tunisian Cam- 
paign occ urred when the company had the mission of oc- 
cupying a ridge. A reconnaissance patrol was sent to recon- 
noiter and determine whether the ridge was occupied. On 
a smaller ridge, about 500 yards short of the company ob- 
jective, the patrol ran into a ‘small enemy detachment which 


it engaged and drove off. 
following oral message to his company commander 

“The enemy has withdrawn from the first ridg: 
am now in contact with a small outpost.” 

When the company commander received the o1 
sage it was distorted as follows: 

“The enemy has withdrawn from the ridge an 
outposting it.” 

The company then moved forward in column, be! 
their objective to be clear of the enemy, and outp: 
their own patrol. But as they neared the objective the 
taken under surprise fire with losses. The oral mess 
failed. A written message would have done the job 

Here's another example with a forceful lesson. I 
in the words of a captain who saw two unfortunatel) 
words nearly start a panic. 

“One night we dug in and were getting set for a1 
In the early dawn a few men stood up, thinking n 
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Anzio. Commanders 


The patrol leader then sent the 


nemy\ 





three 








This message definitely locates a target 


We 
lenty of 88mm. shelling, and how! We caught it plenty. 
ems we were in the wrong area. We didn’t doubt it for 
inute after those Germans opened up. 
Soon an oral message came to the companies by mes 
gers trom the battalion. We were to withdraw and re- 


ir. and that was all the Heinies needed. got 


But another messenger who came through told the men 

t we were going to ‘take off.’ 

[he words ‘take off were heard and spread. Platoon 
leaders and noncoms ‘took off’ too in an effort to corral their 
men. But once the thing had gotten started, it became an 
lmost impossible job to stop it. The liberal and di ingerous 
nterpretation of ‘withdraw’ by the messenger ahnost led 

di ster.” 

If you must use an oral message, make it very short—let 
t contain only one thought, one simple statement. If the 
message is longe r, more complicated, or capable of distortion, 
write if. 

, written message, correctly prepared, gives the facts 
xactly, clearly, concisely, and as briefly as possible. It takes 

more time to write a message than to repeat it several 

ies so that a messenger can transmit it orally. Another big 
idvantage of the written message is that it is alway a quick 
reference for the man who gets it—when, later on, he may 
want to remember exactly what it said. 

Use the issue message book, if you have one. It’s handy 
and convenient. Tie a string to it and a pencil to the string, 
ind you're all set. The labeled spaces on the message book 
blanks remind you to include all the necessary main points 
~all are necessary—and they help you in writing your mes- 


sage logically. The orderly arrangement is also a great help 
0 the man who will read it. 
If you don’t have a message book, use any scrap of paper. 


But alw; 


ys include all the items just as they follow one 
another 


n | gical order on a message blank. 

_ The M-210 message book now issued, consists of twenty- 
‘ve sets of message forms in triplicate for regular use, 
in duplicate for messages to be sent by pigeon, 
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ENEMY OW WILL COVERING 
RIDGE. ENEMY PATROL WAS 
SILTON ROAD. 





But this one does not. 


and twenty five sheets of tr cing pape! for sketches, over 
lays, or tracings. By inserting the back cover under the stub 


you b Tock 


res idly to write 


of the message form, ff the remaining message 


blanks 


copies. 


and are a message and two Cc: irbon 


his gives you an origin: il and a carbon to send to 


the message center, and a carbon copy for your own file 
The carbon papers show the imprint of the message itself, 
so tear up and bury or burn the carbon—burning is best 
If your message is not routed 


and only takes a minute. 


through a message center for example it you ¢ 1 platoon 


le: ader se nding a message [to your company perk, 0m 
take out and use the first message blank and the first carbon 
before you write your and thus make 
carbon, for your own file. 

Now for the message itself. 
be read—write clearly. 


strokes, as shown in the accompanying illustrations. 


message only one 
It is worthless unless it can 
Better yet, print—with simple, bold 
T his 
single stroke style of printing is easy to le arn, can be writte n 
fast, and is e: asy to read. The whole alphabet is given in 
paragraph 33 of FM 24-5, Signal Communication. 

If you use regular handwriting, write it large and clear 
so that it can be read even in a poor light, and print all 
proper names in capitals. 
ture, of Spell everything out 
or use only the authorized abbreviations. A partial list of 
these abbreviations is found on the back cover of the mes 
sage book; there is a more complete list in FM 21-30. Use 
only the punctuation marks necessary for clarity. 

Skip the spaces above the double line near the top of the 
message blank. These will be filled in by the message center 
if the message is sent through one. 

All messages are important or they should not have been 
written. Some must be transmitted before others if they go 
through a message center. In the re giment, messages are 
classed as URGENT or ROUTINE. The urgent classifi 
cation is used for messages which must have the fastest trans 
mission in order to realize their full value. On the dotted 
line above the word “Classification” on the message blank, 
fill in the classification you think necessary. 


“The one exception is your signa 


of course, which you write out. 
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Number each day’s messages in sequence. The first mes 
sage written after midnight is number 1. If you go on a 
limited mission, such as a reconnaissance, number your 
messages serially and continuously during the entire time 
you are on that particular mission. In this way, your com- 
mander will know whether he has received every message 
you have sent him. If the sequence 1S broke; i, intorm vour 
commander in your next message. 

For clearness in telling the difference between the letter 
“!” or “I” and nyenéraf 1 in messages, underline the numeral 
with a bar sightly below the stem—1. Similarly, a cipher 0 


i 


: — with a te i bar—#, to distinguish it from the 
leter “O.” The letter “Z” should be crossed through side- 
ways ) to prevent its CBr mistaken for the figure 2. 

Print the date with the day first, then the month, and 
then the year: “23 January 1944.” This se parates the num 
bers. The months m: iy be abbreviated and the year written 
with only the last two figures: “23 Jan 44.” 

After ' ‘To on the blank, write the ofhcial designation ol 
the person addressed, for example “CO 3d Inf or Leader 
Patrol No. 1.” Unless sec recy forbids, indicate the full unit 
designation on the message because this will help in de 
livery. For example, a message to “CO 2d Bn” might be 
delivered to the wrong regiment, but one addressed to “CO 
2d Bn 8th Inf” definitely belongs to the second battalion 
of a particular regiment. 

| he locé ition of the addre ‘ssee IS Ié rely given 1n a message 
because, in hostile hands, it may furnish the enemy valuable 
information. In some outfits nicknames or s ang phr: yses are 
used to designate units. When a message is carried by a 
. ssenger and there iS di inger the it he mav be interce pe d 
by the enemy, addresses and signatures which might give 
information may be left out entirely. The messenger is told 
to furnish the details left out. 

Now we come to the body ot the message. It must be 
exact, concise, and brief. It should answer: what? where? 
and when? 

On a recent maneuver this message was sent, “Enemy 
trucks on HY 70.” This message was of little or no value. 
Certainly it doesn’t tell what, where and when. Unneces 
sarv information should not be sent, but no essential words 
should be left out. If there is a question as to whether cer 
tain information should be included, put yourself in the 
shoes of the man who will read the message. Would you 
want that particular information if you were in his place? 
Perhaps it is just the minor item that is needed to fill in that 
space on the map for the S-2. 

Use a “telegraphic’ stvle in writing the message. But be 
absolutely sure that leaving out ¢ “wy y ‘an rd,” or “the” does 
not chi inge the sense. C hoose your none well. Unnecessary 

r hazv words cloud the thought and understanding. The 
message must Carry the exact meaning you intend. Other 
wise it mav be not only worthless but harmful, and even 
cause men to be killed. The more words a message contains 
the more likelihood that it will be misunderstood. Clearness 
and completene ss must never give way to shortness. You 
make a message brief by the correct selection of words. 

Roads are designated by the names of places they connect, 
unless a named highway is referred to. Examples are “The 
MARION-SPRINGVALE RD”; “The MERRITT PARK- 
WAY”: “The HARRIS-CUTLER-CONWAY RD.” 
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When ref ‘g to time in the body of the m 
exact. Use the twenty-four-hour clock system. 

Don't mike any indefinite statements. Such 
many’, a large stream, part of the company, a fe 
have an exact meaning. These and similar 


phrases should be avoided later, WwW hen I reach 
in a little while 

Avoid terms and phrases which are indefinite 
be misinterpreted. Here are a few examples: da 
near the stream, right by the fence, near her 
gully, near the damaged enemy tank, east of 
woods. 

As you write the body of your message rem, 
negative information is freque ntly as important 
mander as is positive information. However, avoi 
wording. \ statement that “The Ist Platoon will ; 
Hill 494” might be misread. The whole though: 
on that one word “not. ” The right way, here, is t 
the platoon will do. “The Ist Platoon will occup 
knoll 225 yards SE of Hill 494.” 

Always distinguish clearly between known 
estimates, opinions or he: irsay. You can send su 
if it is vital and if you clearly point out its sour 
ample, “Friendly native states small enemy pat 
landed four enemy on E side of Falu Island al 


today.” 


The following are examples of extracts from 
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4 ABouT ONE HEAVY 
WEAPONS COMPANY OF 
ENEMY WENT INTO BIVOUAC 
ar 243¢ 


LEADER PATRoL NO1 2¢5¢ 


IS Ore, 


A sketch as part of a message fre- 
quently adds important information. 
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| have had words omitted: “Will be 
le for the protection of the south 
Rewritten: “Will 
.e bivouac area’s south flank.” 

‘All the members of 
ental staff are in possession of the 


“he ie bivouac area. 


} li ng one 


fo information.” ; 
Rewritten it becomes: “The regimental 

stall ws that. . . = -) 
Ir is assumed that an event stated in a 

mes occurred or was seen at the place : 

tron hich the message was sent unless 


not location is stated. A position, de 


fense area or route, for example, is sometimes 
best shown by sketch, instead of being de 
Bccribed. A marked map, aerial photograph 
ketch or an overlay may accompany a writ 
ten message to add to or clear up informa 
ion contained in the message. As a matter 
f fact, a sketch with notes written on it is 
ften the best possible message. No chanc« 
hen of the notes becoming separated from 
he sketch. Let’s see how such a 


message 
kaved the day for a company in North Africa 
Cloud. Here are the 
vords of the company commander: 
My company, Company K, of the X In 
antry was attacking with the mission of 
rawing the enemy's attention and fire from 
he Y Infantry on our right while the re 
nainder of our battalion made the main ef 
ort to circle the rear of the enemy. Our 
tack started at 0730. 
“Due to the exposed nature of the terrain, 
he enemy saw my deployed company and 





















e maneuver was certainly successful in 
irawing the enemy fires, particularly his 
ttillery fire, from the Y Infantry. My com 
bany took the pounding with the good old 
oxhole as the sole protection. All my communication was 
t off with higher units except by use of messengers. The 
emys guns were well camouflaged and for that reason 
nd because of lack of observation, our artillery was firing 
blindly. Because of our exposed position, we spotted the 
xact locations of the enemy guns. The communications 
ergeant, at my direction, prepared a sketch and written 
essage in triplicate. The written message requested artil- 
try fire on the enemy gun positions shown on the sketch. 
dispat hed two messengers over different routes and across 
e level terrain which was covered by withering fire of the 
mnemy and the 18th Infantry. The messengers were told to 
et the written message to an 18th Infantry CP and to 


tay the message to the artillery. The messengers got 
rough 






















































































“We were re beginning to think we couldn’t take it when 
artillery systematically began knocking out the German 
N positions, one after another. This well placed fire had 
dramatic effect upon the men. They stood up and cheered, 





























t quickly hit the foxholes once again as enemy snipers 
nd machine guns opened on them. 
\t d 





we withdrew, 
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reorganized and marched into 











Parachutists drop down on an airstrip on Noemfoor Island, New 
Guinea, to back up the seizure of the strip by amphibious forces. 


Oran. Our total casualties: one soldier with a leg wound 
Surely the message saved the day and the company. 

So you see that it pays to be fully qualified to read a map, 
use a compass, and to know how to prepare an overlay or 
sketch. 

Such phrases as “will remair in observation” or “will con 
tinue north of WHITEFIELD” should not be contained in 
a message as they invite capture or destruction. This infor 
mation, if important, should be 


to the messe nger 
orally. 


given 
Most written messages unless sent direct by a me ssenger 
will go through a message center and must be enciphe red 
The fewer words in the message the less time consumed in 
enciphering and deciphering and the faster delivery be 
comes. If the message conveys no important information to 
the enemy, even though intercepted, the commanding of 
ficer or his authorized re presentative may indicate that the 
message may be sent in the clear. He does this by signing his 
name at the bottom of the message. There is a space for this 
on the message blank. 
If you have any doubt about ppone an earlier message 


reac he d i 


its de stination, include 


summary of th 


i! tor 
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mation in the earlier message in the next or a later message. 

The official designation of sender, as shown on the 
blank, is filled in with the official capacity of the writer— 
CO 4th Infantry, or Leader, Demolition Detail. If the per- 
son sending the message authorizes another to write the 
message for him, the writer signs his own name, grade, 

or rank, ) and official capacity—for example, a message writ- 
ten for a battalion commander by his S-2. 

The last item to enter on the message blank is the time 
you sign the message. Use the twenty-four-hour clock sys- 
tem. For example, 0018 for eighteen minutes after mid 
night; 0425 for four twenty-five in the morning; 2300 for 
one hour before midnight; 2400 for midnight. The exact 
time is essential, as it helps the recipient evaluate your mes 
sage properly. 

After you have written a message, check it over quickly 
but carefully from the viewpoint of the person who is to re 
ceive it. Better still, have someone else read your message 


to see if it conveys the intended meaning. Then get 
way. Unless it is receiv ed in time to be considered 
upon it is of no value. To summarize: 


(1) Send a message if you have details or fact: 
ienportant to the receiver. 

Follow the prescribed form whether you u 
sage . blank or not. 

3) Write the message unless it is short and ca: er . 
be transmitted orally—a rare occasion. Use a sketch er , ' 
lay if either will adc | clarity and save words. 

4) Write plainly, or better still- -print. Use only author J 
-_ abbrevii itions and words with single meanings 

) Keep your message concise, clear and yet c 
rel whee and when. 
) Have someone check your message to sec 
you t ive conveyed the exact meaning intended. 
~ Follow these rules and the reader will receive the n 
you intended; remember, just write the message right 


a 


W he re, 


Getting Full Value from the BAR 


By Lieutenant Edwin Kahn 


WE ARE not getting the best tactical performance out of 
the Browning Automatic Rifle. Too often we try to use the 
BAR asa rifle or tommy gun when its most effective employ- 
ment calls for it being used as a machine gun. 

In recent operations in the Southwest Pacific many BAR 
men neglected to bring their bipods ashore or threw them 
away after landing. While the lack of the bipod was no 
handicap during daylight combat, the efficiency of the 
weapon was decidedly reduced at night. 

[his neglect shows a lack of understanding on the 
part of squad, platoon, and company leaders of the most 
profitable tactical uses of the BAR. As evidence of this, note 
the frequent failures to coérdinate BAR fires within. units 
and with BAR fires of neighboring units. 


[hen too, machine gunners and mortar men sometimes 





tend to train separately even in rifle companies. If this 
happens, they become weapons conscious. And there have 
been rifle companies in which the BAR teams received 
no special training. As a result, the BAR man may q ite 
often look upon himself merely as a rifleman cursed with 
heavier burden than his fellows. p, 

During an attack, many squad and platoon leaders t! 


Ne 
of their BARs as an ace in the hole to be used only whe 
riflemen have been deployed and are pinned down by | 
enemy fire. On the other hand, if the BARs had gone int 
action early in the attack the riflemen might have continued 
to go forw: ard without de ployme nt, which is certainly som 
thing to be desired. Just as it is the mission of other arms at « 
to support the advance of the infantry, so is it the mission the 
of the automatic weapons in the squad or platoon t pos 
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Defense emplacement for a BAR. 
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- the advance of riflemen for the final assault. 
n cure a good deal of this by seeing that the lower 
t an understanding of the capabilities and proper 
mployment of the BAR and by insisting on spe 
raining for members of BAR teams 


Tue BAR in Derens: 


night defense BARs are used as machine guns 


\\ possib le. they should be positioned in their respective 
eas. Platoon leaders give each front-line BAR a 
fi tective line mission and field of fire. They may 


on secondary missions. 
platoon BARs will generally fire these final pro- 
line missions across the front of their own platoon 
se will be a secondary final protective line laid closer 
platoon front than the battalion final protective lines. 
[he support squad BARs may be assigned active forward 
missions to cover particular ground features or gaps 
battalion or platoon final protective lines. Where 


ons favor this, support squad and front-line BARs 
be teamed. 


Platoon leaders will arrange for fire control and for mu- 
tual fire support with neighboring units. The company 
inder_ will cobrdinate the platoon fire plans. As 
pointed out before, the platoon final protective lines are 


intended only to supplement the battalion final protective 
ines. The enemy tactics of crawling close to our lines 
before suddenly attacking, makes close ‘B. AR final protective 
lines desirable in order to > deal with the enemy who is trying 
to get in between our battalion final protective lines and 
our front lines. 

The diagrams show defensive emplacements for the 
Browning Automatic Rifle or light machine gun that can 
be swiftly made, starting only with a standard type foxhole 
or slit trench. 

To get the best results follow this sequence of digging: 

|) Dig slit trench or foxhole. 

Dig firing table. 

l'ake position in the emplacement and point the rifle 
at extreme right flank target. Keeping your right elbow on 
the same spot, move the gun to the extreme left flank firing 
P sition while the assistant gunner marks the track of the 
ip nl Then dig the bipod trench. 

A foxhole or slit trench may be used with any type of 
emplacement. Our outfit thinks the foxhole with the bipod 
trench emplacement is the best combination. The firing 

table type of emplacement has the advantage that it may 
be developed from a foxhole or slit trench without exposing 
the digger. Either emplacement used with a foxhole may 
be developed for full 360 degree traverse. 
When the slit trench is to be used with an emplacement, 
the slit trench should be dug at an angle to the front, and 
should face the right flank direction of fire. This will give 
aright handed BAR man maximum freedom of movement. 

A method for i insuring that the gunner always takes the 
same position is to dig a hole at the right elbow position 
large enough to accommodate a C-ration can with the top 
level with the ground. 

Place an empty can in the hole, open end up 

Tamp in dirt around can and fill can with dirt. This 
makes an easily found and comfortable elbow rest. 
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Patrolling in Italy 


The word “reconnaissance,” means “foot recon- 
naissance,” officers who have been in combat in Italy 
agree. As one cavalry officer pointed out, “Once foot 
reconnaissance is mastered, motor reconnaissance will 
come easily.” Nothing can replace foot reconnaissance 
in combat, and its importance cannot be overempha- 
sized. In reality, motorized reconnaissance is only foot 
reconnaissance using motors to reach the place where 
foot reconnaissance takes off. 

The infantry patrols twenty-four hours a day. 
Where night patrolli ing is to be done, daylight obser- 
vation of routes to be used is absolutely necessary. If 
a night patrol mission does not reach a lower unit in 
time to allow it to observe routes by daylight, it is 
better not to send the patrol out at all. The only sO 
lution to this problem is for all higher headquarters 
to be thinking far enough ahead to send the night 
patrol missions to units in time to let them make day 
light route observations. Casualties from patrolling in 
Italy occurred primarily when men forgot, or neg 
lected to do what they had been taught. Men must 
learn to crawl great distances. Needless casualties and 
patrol failures come from the inability to craw! 
Lieutenant Colonel Elias C. Townsend. 











The elbow-in-can method, plus an aiming stake in front 
of the gun position, is a quick and simple method of night 
firing. 

A home-made stock rest can be made for night firing by 
sinking an empty can in the ground and inserting in the 
can a piece of tree that just fits. Notch the piece of tree at 
the top so that lower swivel of the rifle butt fits snugly. 
Stake bipod legs or use aiming stakes. 

These emplacements give better firing cover to the gun 
ner and better concealment during daylight defense 

When the gunner’s elbow is in the can, the bipod trench 
acts as an automatic stop enabling him to fire across the 
front of adjoining riflemen without endangering them. The 


weapon may be steadied by pulling the bipod against the 
trench. 


Surnc Mernop 


This sling method for the prone position has improved 

the rapid fire marksmanship of many automatic riflemen 

1) Adjust the sling by making adjustments on lower 
loop. 
Set the rifle to shoulder with hinged butt plate open. 
Move the sling to the right, placing your right 
elbow inside sling. 

(4) Move your hand under and around the sling and 
take the regular BAR position. The sling should catch 
lower part of arm close to elbow and pull the gun down and 
back towards the shoulder. 

When in position take care to pull back evenly with both 
forearms. If the index finger of the right hand is er: imped, 
you can use the middle finger as a trigger finger. The 
sling acts as a fixed mount checking the tendency of the 


weapon to fire up and to the right and longer bursts can 
be held on a target. 


) 
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Load ’em Right When You Roll 


By Lieutenant H. James Fagan 


WILLIE THE JEEP is a mighty fellow, but he’s also 
very tiny. Put four husky Gls aboard and Willie is dure 


crowded. Add the men’s equipment, ps acks and rif s, plus 


Willie's water and gas, and he overtlows with men and 
sup lies. 
All this calls for intelligent packing when in th« field or 


in combat. There is so much to carry and so little space 
to carry it in that if you don’t pack c: irefully you won't be 
able to get at equipment swiftly or — taking every- 
Fragile stuff will be crushed and 
worst of all the men will be cramped and Relies” 

Here are a few of the items which my jeep carried in 
Tunisia: for Willie, one of water, and a 
camouflage net; four good sized men with all equipment, 
rifles and field packs. A LMG was mounted in the rear and 
four chests of ammunition went along for the gun. Extra 
cigarettes and a few other gadgets filled out the list. We 
had to live out of the jeep for six months and Willie had to 
carry all our supplies to sleep, dress, eat and fight for sev- 
eral weeks. 

The first practice loading showed how things stood. We 
got only half the stuff aboard and Willie overflowed. So we 
put into practice some Yankee ingenuity—and a little work 
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thing out. + broken, 


two cans of gas, 


coming out with everything aboard and comfortable for 
the men. Here’s what we did. 


We scouted around and found some light-weig] 


iron. Borrowing a hack saw, we notched the angle iron and 
bent it into a rack for the water and gas cans. A near-by 
OM outfit welded it. A few bolts were salvaged from old 


trucks and we had a spot for our cans. One small « 
placed just belsind the right fender resting on the litt! 
that is the extension of the right fender. 

A strap was necessary to hold the cans in - 
strap came from those under the right front seat. O1 
those straps are used to hold the tools in “s 
the seat but we needed them for more important things 
Loops to run the straps through were taken | 
rear of the jeep where the top is strapped to th 
We weren't figuring on using the top for a long tin 
used those loops freely. \ double-g gas-can rack wv 
ioned to fit on the rear of sy jeep in the space a 
left tail light just to the left of the spare tire. 


Getting the three cans outside helped consider but 


we still needed room. With the windshield down [or com 
bat we found a spot for miscellaneous articles in the covet 
of the windshield. Cigarettes, pants, shirts, and so on, wet 
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were 





,way there. On nontactical motor marches we 
ir carbines there also. With the cover securely but- 
r weapons rode dry in rain and free from dust on 
vs. However, a bit of care must be used when 
things in the windshield cover. Too much or too 
tuff will break the glass and you don’t get many 
lacements in the field. See to it that the men don’t 
e windshield when halted. 
men’s full field packs presented quite a problem but 
came that also. Willie’s front fender afforded a nice 
t for stowing things. We strapped the bedrolls on 
it fenders, one on each: side where they rode neatly 
mpé actly. The driver's bedroll went on the floor of 
°P underneath his legs close back against the seat. 


( t packs were hung neatly on the sides where they 
were out of the way. I rolled my sleeping bag as tightly as 
possible and placed it on the cowling just back of the wind 


shield. It was low enough for the driver to have good vision, 


yet gave a little protection from wind and rain. Inci- 
dently, ‘he cowling can be used for packing many things 
of low silhouette. On other jeeps, we took the loops off the 


which hold the top down, bolted them to the cowling 
and were able to strap bedrolls, and even packs on that 


By this time Willie was beginning to look presentable 
usinesslike and there seemed a possibility that we'd 
our stuff stowed and still have room to ride ourselves. 

there was still a lot to do and we started back to work. 
rst we took out the rear seat, a simple job. Borrowing the 
pany carpenter tools, we knocked down a few packing 
ases and built a chest which fitted in the space t taken up 

y the seat. The chest was simply built, requiring only two 

sides, a top and front. The top was almost flush with the 

ie rear tool chests and about a foot and a half deep. 
Bearing in mind that some day we might want to a 

Wil his former beauty, we found a place for the seat. 

The cus pte were screwed to the top of the built-in chest, 

the top of which was hinged. Hinges and screws came from 

discarded 37mm. ammunition boxes. The metal frame of 
the rear seat was then bolted to the front bumper where it 
rode in the same relative position as before, facing to the 
front. This gave us an extra carrying space. 

Now we needed a place for our camouflage net, where it 

uld be easily accessible. The first thing we did was roll 
ur net as tightly as possible. A word here about camouflage 
nets—unless they are carefully rolled, you'll have a heck of 

: time unt: ingling them. It’s better to spend twenty minutes 

ight than a half hour in untangling when you want 


—— =o 


to use it. And you usually want to use it in a hurry. 


The tightly rolled net was now lashed on the front seat 
h a been placed on the bumper. For lashing we used 
ts which held the net securely but came loose with 
a Again a word of caution—if you put anything on 
the nt bumper lay it flat so it doesn’t block the radiator 
I ng in overheating. 
\ few more loose items remained but they went in the 
| chests in the rear of the jeep. This time when we all 
aboard we were ready to roll. Everything was 
it of the way, we had everything we needed where 
itcould be reached with little trouble, and the men in the 
fear seat were as comfortable as two big men can be in a 
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vehicle as small as a jeep. Willie looked like a field soldier 
now. 

Considerable ingenuity was displayed by other units with 
slightly different proble ms. A very common practice was to 

take ammunition boxes, discarded Teller mine cases, and 
so on, and bolt them on front fe nders, cowling, or on the 
rears and sides of the jeeps. 

Here are some ideas for your kitchen truck. These are 
always heavily loaded and space is at a premium. The 
bulkiest items are the water cans. We solved that problem 
by welding racks on both sides of the body. The extra gas 
cans rode in racks bolted to the bottom of the body just in 
rear of the rear wheels. The racks were built from iron 
laths bent to shape and rode very well. The mud and 
dirt thrown up by the rear wheels didn’t affect the cans. 

Some outfits had rather elaborate kitchen trucks. 
instance a light frame was built on the body, 


In one 
roofed with 
the canvas top and scree ‘ned on the side 'S with wire screen 
ing. The stoves were set up in the truck and the outfit had 
a really mobile kitchen. 

When your outfit is alerted here's a tip which will be 
valuable. Lay in a supply of nuts and bolts, half inch up 
toa couple of inches. You can’t get them overse: iS and they 
will be invaluable in making your vehicles really shipshape 
for travel and living. 

Here are a few principles to guide you in getting your 
vehicles ready for field life. Make an intelligent study of 
the packing possibilities of your vehicles to utilize every bit 
of space. You’ re going to need it to carry your TBA and 
still have room for personnel. In px acking, put the articles 
which are used the least in the most inaccessible places. It 
is obvious that weapons, ammunition, food and water must 
be easily accessible. Clothing can go to the bottom for you 
may wear the same clothes for weeks at a time 


Blankets 
and shelter halves come in 


about second priority 

Don't depend upon your men to do their own packing. 
If you do, you'll have a queer looking outfit, some vehicles 
well packed and some looking like a ragman’s cart. Pack 
one vehicle experimentally with the help of your noncoms 
and men. Frequently somebody will have a good idea for 
stowing stuff. After you've worked out the most efficient 
packing arrangement, see that every man knows it. Pack- 
ing trucks calls for as much care and attention as a full field 
inspection. After your vehicles are 


loaded, inspect them 
for neatness and efficiency. 


After an SOP has been set up, 
frequent inspections are still necessary. The men will col- 
lect things i in thei ir tre ivels and every now and then you must 
go through their gear and make them throw away the junk 
Here a certain amount of judgment is necessary in decid 
ing what they may keep. In general, we permitted anything 
reasonable which made the men comfortable or h« Iped their 
morale and could be carried without trouble. 
once turned out to be a “ 


A live chicke nN 
reasonable” item. 

From an Arab one of my drivers bought a chicken, with 
a dinner in mind. However, the hen was laying eggs so he 
kept her for quite a while. 


Henrietta, 


Whenever we made 
as she was called, rode the camouflage net on 
the front bumper through wind and rain. Henrietta was 
always good for a laugh as she rode roosting on that bumper 
and you could always count on a grin when the driver 
started his morning hunt for Henrietta’s daily egg. 


a move, 
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On the night of D 
plus 1 the enemy 
on Kwajalein had 
his one brief hour 
of success of the 
whole campaign. 
This is the third in 
the series of criti- 
ques on the Kwa- 
jalein campaign. 





THE ISLANDS of the Kwajalein Atoll look not unlike 
the Florida Keys or the smaller Bahamas except that they 
are more solid and possessed of little mangrove or swamp of 
any kind, so that they are on the whole fairly easy of pas 
sage. The seas which surround them are deep and reason 
ably smooth through most of the year. Were it not for the 
reef which runs like the thread of a necklace holding to 
gether the various islands, water communication between 
them would present no problems. 

Between Kwajalein Island and Enubuj Island the reef is 
broad and sharp toothed. Seagoing ships cannot get across it 
at any tide. There is enough water for a Higgins boat to 
bump its way across the top of the coral shelf when the tide 
is full, but when the water runs out the greater part of the 
passage is safe only for amphibian craft. The two beaches 
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selected for the landing of our forces on Kwaijal 
on D 
issault had to move on the island by advancing 


reel 


| day fronted on the reef which meant 


[his maneuver brought up no difficulty. The LS 
which the assault forces had loaded the night be! 
bouched their Alligators and Buffaloes on the oc 
Enubuj Island. The waves formed up about 5 
from the target. They then went forward, just 
reef. Two platoons from the 184th Infantry and on 
of Engineers held the left; two platoons from the 
try and another platoon of Engineers were on the 
were boated in armored Alligators. 

In one of the Alligators boating a portion of ( 
184th Infantry, a 36-year-old sergeant whom ws 
Dick Paris (this was not his real name) surprise: 
by saying: “A few years ago in Vancouver I did 
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een on my conscience ever since. I'm going to get 
r what I did.” His words were remembered by the 
t because they were superstitious but because the 
rked a change in Paris. He was the hard-polished 
he outfit. He had been around and he had done 
i he other men respt cted his worldliness and tough 
v had figured that he would wear well in battle 
first Alligators hit the sands precisely at O950 and 
first wave was ashore within a few seconds. The 
. pulled up so that their bows were on dry land 
t was possible, and the tro ps jumped over the 
me of them had the bad fortune to go over the stern 
not three feet from the beach and land in deep 
\ll scrambled to safety after a bad ducking 
1s no hesitation anywhere along the line. The men 
pidly across the pile of broken masonry which had 
sea wall before our guns were turned upon it 
beach passed quickly into our hands. The 32d In 
is virtually un pposed in this sector. In the 184th’s 
ew Japs clung to shell craters and underground works 
he ruined rampart ol what had bee n the main p' 
sit f the enemy coast artillery. The regiment had to fight 
tor this ground. Its capture was done In detail by Compani s 
Land K. It was their first day in battle and they eliminated 
the first of the opposition with courage and resource. Our 
position along the beaches was solid after the first hou 


\fter the landings neither regiment had any real hard 


was going with surprising smoothness, especially the supply 
\t 1145 the first DUKWs arrived at Red Beach Ni 


- bringing munitions and food. The Command had ordered 


system 


the m ashore, not because of any particular need, but simply 


: ' :, 
to get the wheels in motion, there be ing ample room beyond 


the beaches by that hour for the establishing of dumps 
Before noon of the first day the first dump was forming In 


! 
; 


partially wooded area near the lower corner of Wallace 
Lh supply situation was fully established within 


| 
urs. [here was never a time during the five day 


Ope ration ran short of any vital supply thoug 


} 
plosives ana pyrotechnic 5 were ib ul 
I 


| 1 } 
he finish. | he materiel—! od water, and 


immunitiol 


DUKWs unloaded it u 


stull slipped easily to the 


Vi n the n 


1] 


il handled in bulk the 


ughs from which the 


is the vehicle moved forward 


stacking the supply 


advance pl yressed thre 


The Infantry 
ithout meeting any solid « pposition [he 
1 re \\ 


1utomatic fire around noon and lost 


the only obstacles to 1t8 movement were 


( rch ol the 


es along the route ol 


snipers, and the necessity for careful 


orks ind debris pi idly ince 


trom ( 
smoothly until th 


Company E took over the assault 


ompany B 
continued company got up t 
Canary Strong Point, where it 


rifle fire 


encountered fairly heavy 


and a situation which was more baffling than 


“AL BY FIRE 


during the greater part of the first day. That was 
fortunate since our tanks got away to a bad start. 
rp had been so badly torn by air bombs and the big 
the battleships that in trying to go forward from 
hes the medium tanks wallowed through one great 
er another. A number of them became ditched and 
cation engaged a large part of the tank force 
ut the day. Some of the mediums with the 32d 
were hardly out of the shell craters before they 
tched again in swampy ground just forward from 
Bulldozers had to be brought up to build a road 
tanks could get up to the Infantry. Some of 
nks drowned out while crawling ashore over the 
got stuck in the shellholes 
ere the most futile and maddening hours that the 
erienced during the Kwajalein operation. It did 
heir irritation any the less that evervthing else 
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deadly. There were between thirty and fifty 
of the enemy at hand. On both sides of the road wer pill 
boxes, air raid shelters, rifle pits and tunnels. The reticula 
tion of earthworks and the rubble heaps formed 
through which the enemy crawled, dodged and ducked 
Company E put the squeeze on this position for more than 
an hour but the Japs would not stay pinned As fire ip 
peared trom one nest, our men would try to flank and en 


velop it, 


somew he re 


ma 


bringing it under fair surveillance as they ay 
proached. But when they reached it, the birds had flown 
and then Jap fire from another position would find them 
The end of it was that most of the enemy got away, k 

eight or ten dead above thx ground and a few more in 
shelters which had been grenaded or satchel-charged. Lieu 
tenant John ] Young, who commanded ( ompany I 
convinced that the enemy had been dodging through inter 
connecting tunnels 
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he 


advance of the 184th Infantry was steady, and for 
the most part, uneventful. By 1115 ‘the two assault com- 


panies, | and L, reached Wallace Road, a little short of the 


worked very well; the engineer officers thought 
Japanese air strip. Ahead of Company L, which was on the 


pound charge would ee been still better. 
right, was a cleared flat area without any important works of 


Company K had been ordered to maintain cont 
al ry kind, which our artillery fire had not torn up very 


the 32d Intantrv. However, the left flank of the 3 
greatly. Since an advance by ‘the force on the right would 


have exposed it to fire from the left and from the front, Com 


pany | Was ordered to continue the atte ick with € 


Company 


supporting it by fire until it had advanced 200 yards. By 


1155 this movement was comple te and Company | moved by 


the left flank to the ground behind Company L, while Com 
pany K took up position on the line which Cc ompany | had 
vacated. The ground through which the assault pushed on 
forward was organized with small rifle pits and connecting 
trenches, but only a few Japs were in these places. 


Upon re aching Wilma Road at 1310, the 3d Battalion, 


_ ,and C ompany I was brought back on the right of 
Company L. 
' 


84th again had space for the maneuver of two assault com 
This part of the ground was fairly well covened 
with coconut palms and on the right was a cluster of build- 


ings—apparently the living quarters and supply sheds for 
the Jap detachment which manned the signal installations 
next to the air strip. T 


I 


At 163 


effective 


on coming to the cleared ground at the lower end 
strip while the right flank 


| ept goin 


ng ahead. Cor 
therefore guided on a flank which was marking tim 
its task became one ol filling the gap between th 
forces of its own battalion and the depressed flar 
32d. This stretched Company K out over a distan 
eral hundred yards during the afternoon and put 
untenab 


le position as the hour drew on for bivoua 
35 the battalion was ordered to stop am 
at 1700. © 


There had been ten killed and 


wounded during the day’s fighting. Company L ha 
along through the late afte rnoon with its left flan] 


lagoon shore and its right flank touching Will Road 
the halt was called, Company | presumed that it wv 


cupy the ground on which it stood and that the \ 





The clearing of these buildings took 
one hour, by which time C ompany | had established its po 


sition on the right. But two whole days later, Jap soldiers 
were still bei ‘Ing rooted out of the buil lings, and though the 
battle had progressed far up the island by that time, they 
h: vd to be destroyed i in det iil to give Our rear greater security. 
The 184th Infantry maint: ined this same formation 
through the remainder of the day's advance. By 1525 Com- 
panies I and L had pushed 200 yards beyond Wilma Road 
ind had knocked out a num! 

shelters ‘| he 


of enemy pillboxes and 
construction of the s 
hey could be attacked succe 


helters was such that 
successfully only with demolitions 
lhe flamethrowers couldn’t get at them. The bazooka had 
no effect. The battalion exhausted its initial supply of 
rockets without seeming to dent the enemy works. In the 
remaining days this weapon passed into disuse with all 
three battalions and each concluded from its own experi- 


ence that it was not suited to the purpose at hand. What 
was needed for the attack on the shelters was explosives in 
large and powerful dose 


The 25-pound satchel charge 
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Lieut. Jack H. Prizer 


lt wasn’t too disastrous. 


Lieut. William R. Gauger 
Wojcik told him bis story. 



























we the | would be the limits of its defensive perimeter. For 
" this reason the company was especi: ally concerned with what 
lay directly ahead of it. While the company commander re 

"7 turt od to the Battalion CP to get his orders for the night, 
the reconnaissance effort of ree company was directed only 

tow this narrow sector to left of the road. However, 

the as one other priv: rt initiated scouting mission 





from out of Company L which went forw: aid along the right 


ot the road. 















Sergeant Paris—who had said on the Alligator that morn 
ing that he had a date with death—called to Private First 
Class Ernest Glazebrook: “Come on with me. We'll see 
what's out front.” They worked their way up the right side 





of the road, Glazebrook keeping low and moving cauti 
ously; Paris standing up straight and moving right ahead. 
He turned now and then to Glazebrook, grimaced at the 
man’s effort to kee p cover, and repeated over and 
over: “I’m going to get it! Watch! I’m going to get it!” The 
more he talked, the more Glazebrook worried. 
For Christ’s sake, 






younvel 





He said: 
get down. Get down! Get down!” 






Paris 





paid no attention. 






[his mad advance continued for about sixty yards when 
they came to a large bomb crater. Glazebrook crawled into 
looked back toward the company. On the other side of 

d, and nearer sto the company, 


d out from a burrow of some 
] 







a wounded Jap 
kind and walked un 
certainly toward our assault line. Paris turned and watched 
him. The man staggered, and either because they didn’t 
shoot a lone wounded man or figured he was trying 
nder, the company let him come on. He walked to 
1 few yards of them, then turned about and walked 
night back again. Not a shot was fired. 
n Paris saw that, his mood changed to sharp ange! 
to Glazebrook to move up to him and bring some 
nades. Paris said to him: 
we will.” 









} ] 





“If those bastards won't 
They then crossed the road and 
p along the rear of a pillbox-shelter which was just 
ls beyond it. | 






ent t war, 







aris threw one grenade into a 1 





brook flattened himself out at the side of the 
s walked directly out in front of it. Glazebrook 

“Get down, for Christ’s sake, get down!” He 
and said: ” Then he stuck 
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1) 
velied 








] “y? . . 
I'm going to get it. 














ww: 


Pfc. Ernest Glazebrook 
He saw Sergeant Paris die. 


Sgt. Robert L. Seymour 
He found Bennett dead. 


his head and shoulders in through the front embrasure tor 


what may have been a few seconds but med to Glaze 
brook like four or five minutes, and looked all around 
Glazebrook was shaking all over with fear and horror. Paris 
walked back to him and said: “I couldn't see a thing moving 


in there.” 

Glazebrook again pleaded with him to get down. In 
stead, Paris jumped to a pile of logs just ahead, raised him 
self to full height and looked all around. Glazebrook saw 
him stiffen and wheel suddenly as if he had seen a Jap. His 


right arm swung up, lifting his rifl 


Then he toppled 
1 bi 


from his mouth. He lay still 
G lazebrook knew he was de ad 

He ran back down the road as fast as hi ld 1 the 
company that Paris was dead, that he had seen him die 

Over toward the lagoon, Technical Sergeant Graydon 
Kickul and Staff Sergeant Clyde E. Bobbitt had m« 
with half a squad to prowl a row of three pillboxes facing the 
lagoon, the farthest being about seventy-five yards from the 
company. They found the first two badly shattered and 
Raney untenanted. But Kickul grenaded them for 
good luck. The third was still undamaged and of solid con 
it | whed like it still might be in use. Kickul sent back 
for tanks 


ood streaming 


ed up 


crete; 


They came up through the company position fifteen or 
| a | | 


twenty minutes later. Staff Sergeant Thomas Bentley trailed 


along behind them as they advanced along the road. He 
had gone about twenty-five yards when he saw Paris walk 


ing toward Ler from out of the gloom and fi ghting +" elf 


in a superb effort to stay erect and walk straight ‘d 
thrown his helmet away and was tearing his ja + am 
munition belt off when Bentley ran to him, threw an arm 
around his shoulders and helped him back toward the com 


pany. 

“Look out tonight!” Paris spoke clearly though the blood 
gurgled from his lips. “You fellows are going to catch hell.” 
Other men had come up to them by that time. They tried 
to make him get on a litter, but he brushed them off and 
said he could get back to the beac h under his own pov 


“Tt doesn’t look bad, Dick,” said Bentley, “I think « re 
just hit in the jaw.’ 
“Hell!” said Paris, and lauehed. “That will ruin m | 


looks with the girls.” 














hose were the last words they ever heard him say. He 
started walking back and he reeled all over like a drunken 
man. So they piled him on a litter. He was still conscious 
when he passed them and he reached out and patted the 
legs of his comrades as the litter went down the line. He 
Was dead before he reached the beach. The bull et h: id cul 
through his windpipe. 

The men t ilked for a little while about whi it he he id said 
It impressed them strongly though they had no w: 1y ot 
knowing whether Paris had seen anything which especially 
alarmed him. The medium tanks meanwhile had gotten to 
the upper pillbox and fired six rounds of 75mm. HE into 
it without doing much damage. So Kickul threw in an im 
provised satchel charge of “Composition C” and a couple of 
white phosphorus grenades. The patrol then went on about 
twenty-five more yards. 

Che area was so greatly littered with rubble of all kinds 
that it could not be searched out. Everywhere they moved 
were shattered walls and mangled vegetation which might 
serve to hide enemy riflemen. The hour was getting late 
Kickul went on back to the company and reported that his 
mission was compl te. No shots had been fired at the patrol, 
but while it had been working forward, tour Japs had 
emerged trom hiding in the ground between the patrol 
and the company, and had been shot or driven down into 
their trench again by machine-gun fire. Light Jap mortar 
fire began to drop into the company area. 

Captian Pelloux, the commander, returned from his con 
ference at the Battalion CP bringing word that Company | 
was to drop back from its position on the other side of the 
road and cover the lower left side of the air strip. This move 
helped remedy the position of Company K which had eve: 
stretched in filling the ground between the two regiments. 
But it was made at the expense of Company L, which now 
in effect had to take over the battalion front. The company 
was extended to the rightward as far as the ait strip and a 
part of the 3d Platoon was put in line to cover the side of 
the air strip down to Company I's position. The Ist Platoon 
held the ground between the beach and the road. The 2d 
Platoon shifted to the right to take up its position between 
the road and the air strip. Ten minutes after it arrived at the 
new ground, darkness came. There was no chance to re 
connoiter the position. Company I had sent a few patrols 
out front but the area had not been thoroughly searched. 

Company L set up its light machine-gun section to the 
left of the road, with one gun posted in an enemy pillbox 
just a few feet inland from the beach and the other about 
two rods to the left of Will Road. A section of heavy ma 
chine guns from Company M were to the right of the road, 
both guns being sighted off left toward the lagoon. The 
Company CP was set up twenty-five or thirty yards to the 
rear of Ist Platoon’s position, and just a few feet off the 
beach. The 60mm. mortar section was to the right of the 
CP and about forty vards back of the front line. Such were 
the general arrangements as the company prepared for the 
night. 

Coming back toward the left flank after the 2d Platoon 
had moved into its position, Sergeant Bentley saw a Jap 
milling around about fifty feet in front of our foxholes on 
the right of the road. The Jap was just moving around aim 
lessly, like some wild thing in a pen. Bentlev said to Private 
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Donald L. Laney: “Give me your rifle!” He ar 
First Class Henry B. Wojcik cracked down on th 
the same time. Then other hgures popped up al 
around in the same aimless fashion. hey did 
toward our lines. Nor did they move back. In 1 
they could be seen cle: irly bec: i1use they were weal 
Bentley and Wojcik kept firing. Sis 
Eight. It was like shooting fish in a barrel. The 
tinued to come out from cover. Nine. Ten. “Do , 
Bentley asked Laney. “No,” 
doing swell with it.’ 


arm bands 


your rifle?” said Laney 
’ In about five minutes they s! 
sixteen of the enemy, all of whom had simply offer 
selves as targets. Later on the company figured t 
must have been Koreans who were being forced 
the open by the Japs SO that they could locate Ol 
hire positions. 

[his incident took place about 1900. It was total] 
the time the 3d Platoon completed its move into t 
along the air strip and the men settled down in sh 
tre nches and two-man foxholes. I he tront he id bec I 
quiet and the enemy fire practically ceased. Still, ( 
Pelloux felt considerable uneasiness about his posit 
had pointed out to battalion that he was having 
three platoons in the line, with nothing supporting 
mediate real 

So to bolster the tront the battalion sent him 


from Company K under Lieutenant Shapiro. It reac! 
front area soon after dark, but did not take up ground 
the rear of the company. There was a large oil dum; 


ing not 
were partially silhouetted by it when they moved 
Pelloux and Shapiro both felt that if the plato 
Company K moved in between Company L and the 
would be too sharply outlined. The platoon therefore 


to ground somewhere behind the oil dump, and wit! 


move it passed from the picture. Company | lost 
with it and when the platoon was needed it ‘oak 


found. Pelloux made the rounds of his platoons H 
the leaders that he figured a counterattack was coming 


night wore on. 


About 2245 a heavy rain began to fall and the men 
foxholes became soaked. The downpour lasted for an | 
When it ended there was hardly a dry piece of equipn 
on the island. The Jap attack came right on the heels 
preceded by a concentration of knee-mortar fire upor 
Ist Platoon’s ground to the left of the road, where our m 


had worked themselves into various positions, 


trenches and battered works, which had once belo: 
the enemy. Well out front at the corner of the perin 
three men were at work on the machine gun in th 


doned Jap pillbox. Others held ground in shall 
trenches off to the right and to the rear of the 
gun, each trench having room for three or four mer 
ran at varying angles with respect to the general lin 
company, but they at least provided cover. On¢ 
somewhat deeper ee the others, came up | 
foot or so of the rear of the pillbox. One could step | 
gun.down into the trench. 

It was on the personnel in the trenches adjacet 
gun that the Jap fire—knee-mortar and hand gre! 
gan to fall. A few men were hit. The climax can 





back of Pelloux’s position and his ow: 
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| wo 
nan immediately in front of it. Within the pillbox, 
John Marcum of Company M worked frantically 

ver the gun. It had jammed. When the post mortems were 


lound the range of the gun position. mortal 






held sometime later it was hgured th: if the great amount ol 


which had fallen on the gun was the probable cause 








The stoppage, but right then, Marcum was guessing that 
the trouble was in the head space. He was bending over the 
in th gun, working on the adjustment, when the third shell fell 
h dead on the gun. 
lt hit the front of the tripod and broke it through; the 
f it water jacket was smashed as well. Marcum, blinded and 
n the un 





nscious, was knocked over backward into the trench 
with seventeen pieces of steel in him. The two other men 
ved over, both wounded, though not seriously. The 
sion had dazed them and they did not miss Marcum 
or wonder about him. 

In the trench where Marcum had dropped, but farther 
ng to the right, was Sergeant Robert L. Seymour. He 
over to ‘the g gun to see the extent of the dam: age. In 







Concu 




































Th he darkness, some w ay, he missed Marcum and went on be 
y | to the gun. The two wounded men were calling 
tor | 1. He got them out of the pillbox and faced toward 

the Chen he looked for Private Herman P. Bennett, 
the BAR man who was covering the machine gun from a 
position off a little to the right and forward of it. He found 
"| his fig slumped over and shook him. There was no re 
b sponse. | hen he felt for Bennett’s pulse; but his own hands 
s tne Were 








king so violently that he couldn't tell whether 
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Disposition of Company L, 32d Infantry at about 1900 hours D 


1 on Kwajalein Island. 





Bennett had a heart beat 


So he felt along the right arm 


and found two holes in it, and \ he n he stroke d his hand up 
and over Bennett's face, he felt that some of it was blown 
He guc ssed Bennett was dead. He moved farther over 
to the left and found Serge ant George kb. Doughty hard hit 
with wounds from which he died later that night 

Mortar shell and grenades continued to rain on the tor 
ward trenches. Earlier in the night by the light of flares sent 
up from the American lines, Private First Class Arthur E 
Maycock had seen the Japs move back into the three pill 
boxes which Kickul and his patrol had prowled. He had 
passed word of what he had seen to Marcum in the ma 
chine-gun post. But it was apparent that without the platoon 
knowing it, some of the enemy had come into more forward 
ground during the rainstorm. The grenades were dropping 
twenty to thirty feet behind our front foxholes. Moreover, 
five Jap dead were found in front of the gun the next morn 
ing though Marcum did not know that his position had ever 
been pressed. The rest of the men around were as unaware; 
most of the night had been quiet. In the shallow rifle pits to 
the right of the pillbox, other men were hit by mortar frag 
ments. The ground became too hot. The men moved down 
toward the left where there were other shallow slit trenches 
giving off toward the lagoon. These positions already had 
all the men they could hold. The men who had been in 
the fc rward ground moved on farther toward the rear 

Back from the same area which they had recently vacated 
came nine wounded, making their w ay, 
to a first-aid station. Sergeant Seymour 


away. 


as be St they could 


uncertain Ww hethe I 
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to stand his ground or help the two wounded machine gun 
ners to the rear, at last decided to give help, and these num 
bers were added to the rearward movement. 


At that crucial moment occurred two incidents which, 
having little importance of themselves, precipitated all that 
followed. The light machine gun to the left of the road 
went silent from a stoppage. The crew could not get it in 
operation, so they moved back, dragging the gun. The radio 
of a forward observation party had gone bad from the rain 
fall. The party had already asked and received pe rmission 
from Captain Pelloux to return to Company L's CP and 
exercise control from there. 


But when the party started back to the CP, it went at a 
run. That was the bad luck of it—that the thing happened 
at just the wrong time. The observers were unaware that 
there was any change of the infantry position. They made 
their run back because it looked like the best thing to do 
at the time. 

Those who were still sound and willing in the forward 
ground on the left saw these men go by in the darkness and 
misunderstood the meaning of what they saw. To them, it 
looked like a general fall-back. The wounded and the 
others who were already moving also broke into a run, where 
they were able to do so. The few who had stood their ground 


took out after them. The line vanished. 


Marcum, who had. fallen in the trench just under the 
gun, was slowly coming back as these things took place. He 
was still in such a daze as to be unaware of them. He 
thought that he was dying and at first he didn’t care much. 
Minutes passed before he could rouse himself to any action. 
By that time a Jap officer had come running forward to the 
pillbox and from the top of it began to spray the platoon area 
with a sub-machine gun. There was a supply of American 
WP grenades next the gun, and he threw these also, keep 
ing up his one-man show for maybe twenty minutes with 
no one opposing him. The fire swept right over the trench 
where Marcum lay. He got on his hands and knees and 
dragged himself back a hundred feet or so to where someone 
took him in charge. In the darkness the Jap missed him, 
and Marcum lived to tell about it. 

Twenty-five yards back, Lieutenant Jack H. Prizer, the 
platoon leader, had succeeded in checking a few of his men 
and bringing them about. He found that he didn’t have a 
BAR operator left. There wasn’t a fragmentation grenade 
in the group, and because of the wetting they had received 
most of the M1s were not operating automatically. He sent 
word to Pelloux that he would need help if he was to hold 
the position. What had happened was not too disastrous; 
Prizer was worried about what might happen if the Japs 
came on in force. 

His warning reached Pelloux at a moment when the 
commander was already trying to stem a torrent. Most of 
the men had kept on running. Pelloux met them as they 
came by the CP. He had only the vaguest notion of what 
had happened up front but he knew that in some way the 
stampede had to be checked. One sergeant shouted: 
“They're over-running our position. They're all over us.” 
Others tried to push past him. 

Pelloux yelled: “For Christ's sake, start using your heads 
Get back up there!” 
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Another sergeant from Company M came rut 


DY 
“Everybody's getting out and I'm not staying,” he Pel. 
loux gr ibbed him be lily and turned him. 

“You're getting the hell back up there right he 
S aid. I le eri ib bed othe rs by the shoulders and a ed 
them ; won and got them | going forward. 

In this manner the movement was largely ed. 
though some men ran blindly rearward. Lieutenant nel 
Green stopped several of them 500 yards back the 
front. They told him that the whole left Hk ink he a ed 
“You're crazy as hell,” he told them. “The rest ur 
company is sticking it and you're going back—nov 

The state of excitement at the Company CP e 
judged from the fact that when someone ran up to Pelloux 
and said: “There’s a Jap over there who says his 1 is 

. What shall I do?” Pelloux replied: “Shoot 1 
of-a-bitch!” It didn’t register with him that he had heard 
repeated the name of one of his own sergeants. But | 1x’s 
order must have been heard by someone who remained in 
a fair state of calm. For it came to pass that the eant, 
who had been fatally wounded, and had come back with his 
head so bloodied that someone had mistaken him for a Jap, 
died of the metal which the enemy had put in his | nd 
neck and belly. 

Pelloux phoned back to the battalion, saying: “We're 
catching hell,” and asking for help. He was still out of 
touch with Shapiro’s platoon from Company K, s 
squad and a half were started forward from that company 


The battalion estimated to the regiment that one platoon of 
machine guns had been lost, and that the ranks of Comp 
L were thinner by several squads. The regiment was as! 
“When we 
truth, it will be just about half as bad as reported,” ( 
O’Sullivan ag to his staff. 

Meanwhile, 


send up another machine gun platoon. 


Company L's right was also “catching hell 


though in smaller doses. For most of the night the position 
had been under machine-gun fire which grazed just over the 
ground surface and forced the men in the foxholes to keep 


low. In consequence of this fire the men of the 20 1 Plat 
unlike the men of the Ist, were especially appreh 
were expecting the Jap to come on. And it was her 


the chief penetrations were made, though oddly 
the heaviest damage was done to the other flank. T! 
the left fell back, the enemy did not move up 


ground which it had vacated except for the one Jap 
who climbed up on the pillbox and used it for a batt! 
until his ammunition ran out and he turned bac! 

own lines. 

The roadway was used by the enemy as an entryv 
the ground of the 2d Platoon. It seems fairly clear t] 
failure to follow up the advantage which had b 
on the left was due to a faulty appreciation of th 
the damage. The shift of the attack to the right 
the left flank a breathing space. 

\s elsewhere in the Central Pacific operation: 
no particular stealth or guile or ability to conceal t! | 
exhibited by the Japanese during their infiltrati 
came by the easiest route, not sliding along th 
moving from cover to cover, but running on at a 
slightly crouched over. All of their moves were m 
open. A flare would have trapped them all had it 
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. Thomas Bentley 
He kept on firing. 


Pfc. Henry B. Wojcik 
He tried to stick it out. 








vht moment. After they got within our ere their 
were eccentric and quite Ww astetul of ce own 
They didn’t seem to know what to do with alae 
What helped them was the greenness of our own 


m ho were in the lines for the first time. They were 
| by the automatic fire which splashed along their 
nd for the most part they kept their heads down. 

Private First Class Wojcik had taken his position for the 
night behind a tree next to a woodpile near the road. He 
; not dug in; he figured that the tree gave him enough 
cover. Laney was in the hole next to him. Two other men 
were In : foxhole on the left of the woodpile. One of them, 
Privat F irst Class Orlando Arellano, got hit by a machine- 
gun bullet and went to the rear. His companion went along 
help him out. They were the only men with whom 
Wi “ik and Laney had been in visual contact. Their going 
gave ae two men a strong feeling of aloneness, and as the 
tomatic fire became hotter, they debated with one another 
bout w yegrne they were justified in pulling out and taking 


| position farther to the rear. They decided to stick it. 
Flares vere going up on their immediate front, and it seemed 


them as if their own position was being silhouetted. 
Wojcik got closer to his tree; Laney sank lower in his fox 
le. There was another period of darkness and then a 
By its light Wojcik saw that a group of about ten Japs 

ne down the road and filtered in behind him. He 
| forward from the tree. Another group was advancing 

him from the front—about twenty yards away—mov 
ng on the woodpile. Wojcik and Laney froze dead still. 


The | nothing. They figured it was not the time to do 
[he two men crouched there, faces down. Each took out 
grenade and pulled a pin. Then Wojcik felt a blow on his 
shoulder. A Jap was standing on a hump of earth above him 
nd g him. Wojcik jumped up, grenade in hand. The 
| 


ip s aad and danced away. W ojcik threw the grenade 
right at the Jap’s feet, seven ‘feet away. As he threw, he 
real it the top of his voice, just to release his pent-up 
voice mingled with the screaming of the Jap 
a grenade at Wojcik’s feet. At that moment 
vord to one another Wojcik and Laney both de 
is time to start running. Laney ran around the 
woodpile. Wojcik ran left around the rear of it 
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nervi His 








Pfc. Arthur E 


. Maycock Pfc. Larry Flint 
He saw the Japs early. He feigned death. 












In the oe they 
the ; pile. 


side of 


and \ ith the 


collided he: id-on at the other 
Laney gt abbed Wojcik with one arm, 
other rained b lowe on his head and body. 

“Laney, take it easy!” gasped Wojcik. “It's me. 
let go. They moved only a few feet and then Wojcik saw 
Laney go down. The men of the company found him next 
morning—his shirt unbuttoned and a handkerchief in his 
as if his last effort had been to staunch th« ac ot 
blood from a wound just under his heart. Within a second 
after Laney fell, Wojcik knew what had happened. A flare 
went up. Wojcik saw a Jap officer standing a few feet away 
with a tommy gun pointed in Laney’s direction. Wojcik 
pulled the trigger of his rifle. It was a misfire. He pulled 
again, and the Jap went down, a bullet through his head. 
And then Wojcik ran—just as fast as he could 

He figured that it would be just a step or two until he 
got his bullet. He was sure he would be killed. Jap screams 


Laney 


hand 


rang in his ears as he made his dash—screams and the 
shouting of American phrases 

“You damn fools.” 

“You going die.” 

“You surrender.” 

He kept on going until their voices faded. Then a dark 
hgure loomed in his path. “This the American lines?” 
gasped Wojcik. “Yes,” answered the figure—Private First 


Class Clarence Williams of C ompany l—and point d his 
rifle right at Wojcik. Without a pause, Wojcik jumped to 
one side and kept on running It was the corre move; 
Williams had figured he was a J: ap and would have shot him. 
And Wojcik was not at all sure that Williams wasn’t a Jap. 

He ran until he fell exhausted beside Lieutenant William 
R. Gauger. He told Gauge r that the Japs were in the wood 
pile and that their men had come streaming down the road 
between the Ist and 2d Platoons. He was inarticulate at 
first but Gauger talked to him until his story began to make 
sense. Gauger looked him over and found that he had been 
hit twice in the leg, once by a 


bullet and once by a ore nade 
fragment 


. Wojcik had no recollection of when and where 
he had been wounded. He had felt no pain 
The same infiltration had caught Private First 
Flint and Private Granville Williams who were just to the 
right of the road in a shallow slit trench. There 
darkness and they had seen nothing of the ] ip 


Cl SS I arry 


h id bee n 
they ran 
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down the road toward them. Then a Hare lighted the held 
and they saw five Japs coming straight at them—distance, 
hfteen to twenty yards. 


[he men were crouched low; they 
thought the Japs hadn't spotted them. That left the situation 
in | lint’s hands, as Williams’ BAR had jammed a few 


minutes before and he could not free it 


Both men stood, 
and Flint pulled the trigger of his M1, thinking he could 
get all five men. The M1 jammed, and the click drew 
1 attention of the Japs. A rifle bullet got Williams and he 
toppled back into the trench. Flint fell back with him. He 
was unhurt, but he was also unarmed, and he figured that 
So he lay still beside 
[hree Japs came up alongside the trench and 


with their feet resting on the two men. 


his only chance was to feign death. 
Williams. 


Sat down, | hey 


pic ked up handfuls of sand and sprinkled it over the Ameri 
cans. Williams had a hole in his chest and was bleeding over 
Flint. But he was. still realized in 


stinctively that the game Flint was trying to play was the 


conscious and he 


best way out. He lay there with his eyes closed, not seeming 


to | reathe. Flint took it the same wav. He houred he was a 
dead man anywa\ and that the Japs would weary of the 
and fire into them. But he said to himself that if he 
moved that would be the finish. One Jap walked to the 
woodpile, grabbed an armlead of sticks and heaved them 
one at a time at Flint’s chest. He didn't sur. 


move d away 


gam 


The Japs 
For four hours, until the relief came in, Flint 
and Williams lay there, not talking, not stirring, not looking. 
Williams took his pain without a murmur and the medics 
got to him in the early morning in time to save his life. 

Lic om nant Gauger, who commanded the 2d Platoon, took 
the collapse of his own left calmly. The young officer was 
doing a lot of quiet, collected a on his feet. He knew 
he had lost contact with the He had tried to 
reach out for it even before ee own left began to fall apart. 


t Platoon. 
He had seen the barrage fire on the Ist Platoon’s lines and 
had seen some of the figures hurrying back. He figured that 
the Ist Platoon had vacated its forward ground and that 
the Japs were moving in force down the roadway: Wojcik 
had said that the Japs were in the woodpile. 
that he had a target, 


That meant 
though one which involved a great 
risk. Without being absolutely certain that the Ist Platoon 
had moved back, he decided to take a chance which might 
turn a bad situation to the company’s advantage. He directed 
his left machine gun ‘to fire into the woodpile—and keep 
firing—which put it on a line of aim directly at the Ist 
Platoon’s position. 

It is probable that this bold decision, which in effect put 
a line of fire across the Jap flank and closed the road, had 
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more to do with the restabilization of the compan: 
than did the upcoming of the support. At least, the 
sure flagged from that point on. A few small enen ; | 
continued to come down the road and to prow ’ 
where Company L’s line had been, but they did 1 ; 
damage to the perimeter. 

Che Japs had come in with a light machine gu: 
The gun Seed tor a few 1 ; | 
extremely wild fire from which tracers could be se 


it up in the woodpile. 


ing far toward the American rear. The gun neve! 
bear on any part of the forward line; it was silenced 
after Gauger put his gun into the action. The 
were with it continued to mill around in the vicin 
woodpile. Some were killed by our automatic fir 
probably got back to their own lines. 

Lieutenant Prizer gradually worked his men 
the forward ground. He had lost three of his 
among the casualties mee because of their abser 
dence did not return quick ly to the Ist Platoon. So 
men had come back from the CP at Pelloux’s prod 
Prizer now had enough men to take up the ground 
fire had been called for through the 32d’s net, and w 
shells began falling within about thirty to forty yard 
original line the « nemy pressure ceased altogether. | 
Jap faded back from our forward ground. 
Prizer called for someone to man the machine Cul 
left flank corner (he didn’t know that it had been d 
by the Jap mortar fire), none came forward. 

At about 0230 Gauger walked back to the CP to 1 \ 
things over. Pelloux told him he believed the situat | 
again fairly well in hand. Gauger went back to his ow Ul 
platoon and sent Bentley on a lone- handed mission t 
the road and reéstablish contact with the Ist Platoon. A 
0245 Private First Class Teodoro Alvarado, who | 
working as a runner at the Battalion CP, came up \ 
platoons from Company C w ho were to form the 
at 0715. The pli 1toons halted seventy five y ards bach 
front and Alvarado took C aptain Blaettler forward 
they discussed the in detail with Prize: 
Gauger. For the company commander, Staff Sergeant Ear 
Bs Goodwin walked across the front and made certair 
the two flanks were in physical contact. On the le fe 7 
force from Company K under Lieutenant Hjalmar F1 
went into position in the forward ground. 

In this manner, the line was reknit, 
on the one brief hour of success which the enemy « 
attack knew during the entire Kwajalein campaign. T! 
night defensive line was never again dented 


Even 


situation 


closing the 
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Long Kange Penetration Groups 


By 
|ieutenant Colonel James W. Bellah 


IS WAR has done a lot of strange things to infantry 
engendering a deep-seated public respect for it as 
ghting arm of the service. It has sent it to sea and 
it ashore to take beaches. It has made it into 
iding, sea-borne fighters with a cut-kill-and-get-away 
It has dropped it from the air by parachute and 
| it in enemy territory by glider and power ship. 
most recent specialized development of infantry is 
» Range Penetration Group, commonly known as 
RPG in that strangest theater of the war—the South 
| \sia Command. This theater covers thousands 
seaways and enemy held seacoasts, thousands of 
tangled jungles, and vast, parallel mountain ranges 
pur down into Burma from the towering Himalayas 
few roads and for weather, there is the monsoon 
al during which forty teet (repeat feet) of rain has 
1 known to fall in some districts. 
Because of glib newspaper talk of “Ghost Armies” and 
Wingate’s Circus” and “Chindits” (the word is really 
Chinthay which means “Guardians of the Pagoda,” not 
adil Chindit which is commonly supposed to refer to the Chin 
n River) the assumption is that these LRPGs are merely 
' ¥ raiding parties that in filers ate through the Jap lines on com- 
mando missions or that they are “fichorne in small force 
r the enemy lines to work against deep rear areas. 
a [his assumption is erroneous. They are far more than 
£ the raiding parties. They are small armies operating to co 
7 rdinated plan with groups separated from each other, but 
ad ich functioning in accord with a master time and master An AAF cargo plane parachutes supplies to a Chinese- 
+ Ea strategical schedule and plan over an extended period of American force operating along a river in northern Burma. 
tha weeks or even months. They spend their time disrupting 
smal rear installations and defending the disruptions, cutting 
s hens supply fan and holding the cuts, denying routes of supply, 
einforcement and evacuation to the enemy for a period of 
porta lays. They fight the Jap within and behind the line of his 
maet main resistance making it impossible for him to define any 
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The such line and eventually making it impossible for him to 
Ty On any coérdinated action forward of the area of 
f the LRPG—forcing him to withdraw through or 

ind eventually behind it. 
[ LRPG properly used is a controlled force at all 
nes, all the isolated groups of it subject to the control and 
nd of a higher headquarters remote from the action 





not even necessarily in enemy territory. Control is by 
radio and actual command contact is by light plane. 

. It i highly specialize od operation, only possible in the 
theater that has developed it, which by its terrain, its vast 
extent 


| the density of its expanses of jungle growth pre 


] ] ” 
tude a ry y possibility ‘of defined “lines” or even “fronts”—a 


ter 
ULICaleé 








n which it is not uncommon experience to have a 


Penetrating deep into Japanese-infested Burma, Infantry- 
pass within a mile of a large enemy force with men keep their rifles at the ready for lurking Jap snipers. 
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oul either force being aware of the other's presence. A 
theater in which a plane can crash and, because of thick 
intertwined jungle growth, not hit the ground. 

This Long Range Penetration Group is fundamentally 
infantry, but it is as distinctive in mission, training, methods 
of supply and ope rations as paratroops and commandos are, 
but the public imagination has not glamorized it yet, nor is 
it likely to, because there is very little glamor to get hold 
of for exploitation. 

Two names stand out in the field of LRPG infantry: 


Brigadier General Frank Merrill who led Merrill's Ma 
rauders—a completely American unit—and the late Major 
General Orde Charles Wingate of the British Army. 

It was my good fortune to serve for a few days as a volun 
teer stop-gap on General Wingate’s staff and to have fairly 


close contact with him during that peri d. His death shortly 


afterwards, brings to a close one of the most spectacular and 
ingenious milit iry careers of this war. His death also estab- 
lishes more firmly than ever the tradition and le ‘end of the 
LRPGs he trained and led on what appears to be two suc 
cessive campaigns into Burma in two consecutive years- 
but which he and his men consider to be and which actu- 
ally is—one continuing campaign broken by the 1943 mon 
soon. 

This force of Wingate’s consists mainly of tough Midland 
and North Country British units and Gurkha units. (The 
Gurkha is that pleasant faced little Dough from Nepal who 
laughs like an Irishman, drinks like a Russian gentleman, 
courts like a stevedore and fights like a fiend. ) 

In the 1943 phase of the campaign, W ingate ’s LRPGs 
in much lesser strength and multiple foot columns, thrust 
deep into Burma on the reconnaissance that made the 1944 
phase possible. However this reconnaissance was also a co 
ordinated harassing and hindering mission which did con 
siderable damage to Japanese supply lines and installations. 
The 1943 phase located and secured information on vari- 
ous open spaces in the jungle which could be and were used 
in the 1944 airborne phase made by joint staff and opera- 
tional codperation between Colonel P hilip Cochran and his 
Air Commando Force and General Wingate’s LRPGs. 

Those first LRPGs of 1943 traversed, entirely on foot 
with some sketchy mule transport, the region that was 
campaigned on in 1944. At the cost of considerable casual- 
ties and suffering, they found out what could be done in 
Jap-held Burma by audacious LRPGs adequately supported 
by air—and what the training of such LRPGs had to be. 

That training was started immediately after the 1943 
phase of the whole campaign ended. Training was Win- 
gate’s fetish. He looked upon it as the American officer 
looks upon it. Train intelligently and thoroughly—and 
nothing can keep you from your mission. 

He was a quaint mixture of hard-bitten professional sol- 
dier, puritan and biblical scholar, mystic and pirate. His 
thesis in all military thinking was that while the Japanese 
general is an inferior product, the Japanese soldier is a 
tough, dangerous and fanatical customer. His training of 
LRPGs was based on that thesis. Outthink, outsmart and 
bamboozle and when you have to, fight. And fight so as to 
exhaust Jap toughness, invalidate Jap dangerousness and 
use Jap fanaticism against itself. 

Wingate’s training methods were picked up by combat 
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experience in odd corners of the world—learned 
In his time W ingate had commanded Sudanese, 
Abyssinians, Jews in Palestine, Indians, Englis 
Gurkhas, and he used the best fighting tricks of ; 
to train his LRPGs for the Burma operation 
wrote tactically he wrote in medievalisms. A p 
“the terrain controlled by this position can be St be 


as the demesne under the egis of the position. 
tain flavor of that medievalism pervades all r 
LRPGs, but they carry it naturally and th wag 
is intrinsic and honest. 

In some respects Wingate and Cochran dev 
entirely new technique of waging war. In 194 
LRPGs carried coll: ipsible boats the whole distance 
took sixteen hours to cross the Chindwin River 
the operation in 1944 included all-foot units a1 
one of them reached the Chindwin, boats and e 
were all dropped to it and approximately the sam 
of men got across in two hours and ten minutes. 

All the rest of Wingate’s LRPGs in 1944's ph 
200 miles deep into Burma, in a matter of hours, \ 
first wave in gliders that also carried American 
combat engineers who made airstrips overnight for 
of the LRPGs to land on in power ships until the 
force was down in strength with very few casualti 
pared to the walk-in of last year _and fresh to start 


IDed 


} 
th ¢ 
Al 


is 


their LRPG mission. [This operation was described | 


Colonel Bellah in “Encirclement by Air” in the Ju 
INFANTRY JouRNAL.—Ed. | 


One other piece of new technique was developed 


1943, one of the most harrowing aspects was the n 
of leaving the sick and the wounded behind in o1 
allow the fit men to get on with the mission. | igh 


} 


this year called in by aadie to hastily cleared 600-foot striy 


of pi adc ly, bring in a replacement with his equipment 


take out a wounded man soon after he falls. 
General Wingate’s basic plan for 1944 wa 

where the enemy was not, to establish his main 

That is where the glider-borne spear point did ; 


turned out but there was no absolute guarantee t th 


Jap wasn’t there until we landed and found it out by g 
patrol operations. That base, supplemented subseq: 
by others, became a heavily defended airport through \ 
supplies, reinforcements and evacuations pass and it i 
in operation although it has been fought for several tin 


and hotly, both on the ground and in the air. If any 
established airports have to be abandoned, alternat 
will be opened. 

The LRPG columns work outward from these 


deep into the enemy lines to strike at and paral ys 


enemy in his vital centers and on his lines of com 
tions. 


When a vital traffic junction is blown out by LRP 


position is established and the enemy is denied th« 
to make repairs for a certain prearranged period 0! 
The LRPG is there in force strong enough to | 
position for the time decided upon. 

When a roadblock is put in, high ground adja: 
is held by all-around defense and the block stays 11 
a railroad is cut, the cut is heavily and indefinitely 
against all comers. 
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Janning forces the enemy to concentrate on re- 
.e cut line and to do it he has to draw off strength 
f; er areas. When he has done this, another cut is 
n the line by another group miles away and all of 
my's concentration and effort against the first cut 
yy invalidated. Outthinking, outsmarting, outwit- 


Gs far from the “airports” get their supplies by air- 


d 1g and are evacuated and reinforced by light planes. 
this air codperation, transportation and support has 
led some observers to believe that the original tough LRPG 


would become watered and sissified, bu: bv the 
ture of the LRPG and its basic missions, it didn’t. 


| ining programs for LRPGs guarantee that for as long 
s this type of specialized infantry is needed. 

Che whole operation, air and ground, was a quaint mix- 
ture of the greatest mechanical dev elopments of the age and 
the g ol old blood-broth of the Elizabethan cut-throat—but 


sh it the LRPG remained the relentless, rawhide 
ungle killer that he always was. 

\Vingate’s LRPG officer and man is a specialized indi 
vidual 1 fohter capable of sustaining himself on his own for 
days at a time—fighting alone. At the same time he is a 
iber of successively larger groups capable of sustained 


men 

and coérdinated ground action in all strength up to division. 
His personal weapon is the rifle, the grenade, the Gurkha 
kuhs is and the revolver (which he carries not in a holster 
but by hooking the lanyard into the butt swivel, passing the 


lanyar ab around his waist and hooking the looped other: end 
of it over the rear end of the revolver's cylinder. The 
revolver can thus be fired from the hip without detaching 
it or drawing it). His artillery is, for the most part, the 
mortar—mule packed. He has some light artillery but when 
" wier fire is needed he uses air bombing. 

: the main, he dresses entirely in green, the jungle color 
ing—even to his underwear, socks, handkerchief, and 
wels. Sometimes he is camouflage-mottled. He wears 
the broad brimmed Australian felt hat, the stiff brim of 
which protects his face when he pushes through thick 
jungle growth (the tin hat has been found to offer slight 
protection in jungle warfare in Burma and is far too noisy). 

Around each man’s hat crown is a fish line and hook ond 
ans shoelaces which can be used as readily accessible 
emergency tourniquets. A safety-razor blade is stuck be- 

veen the crown and the bootlaces for any other emergency 
that may arise. But no shi aving gear is carried— for two 
reasons. It takes up valuable space in the pack and a full 
beard is face protection and face camouflage. 

Each man carries a fairly substantial pack and is trained 
to carry it incredible distances because it contains his life 
insurance. The contents of it can sustain him for days if 
foraging is poor or he becomes separated from points of 

t-dropped supply. They provide him with the necessities 
of rigid malarial discipline— vital to his type of campaign on 
terrain where malaria is the greatest casualty source. 

Portable artesian well-drilling equipment of a hand- 


peratec type is a part of his organizational equipment. An 
ingenious gadget that produces the all-important water 
which, even though crawling and green, he can purify and 
Sustain re on. 
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Heavier equipment and ordnance is carried by mule 
transport (brought in by air also this year) but in the main, 
each individual LRPG is a self-contained fighting unit 
with his own weapons, ammunition, food and home on his 
back. He is a unit trained to endurance, self-reliance, bold 
ness and ruthless killing after he closes with the enemy, 
which he invariably does no matter how many miles of “in 
accessible” terrain he must cut through to get to him. And 
by the way, never say “inaccessible terrain” to an LRPG 
Even if it is the sheer face of a 3,000-foot cliff of black, 
polished basalt, just refer to it as “difficult for horse artil 
le ry. ~ 

l'o give some idea of what training has done for certain 
of the LRPGs, two of them, both new men this year one of 
whom was wounded, marched for twenty-one days entirely 
alone Indian corn and an occasional 
egg—but they accomplished their mission and got back. 

American officers who have recently returned from ob 
serving these British LRPGs in action are amazed at what 
their training has produced. 
defatigable, € 


and lived on acorns, 


They are the ultimate, in 
God given fighting Doughboy in the raw. Every 
man is completely at home in ‘the jungle in spite of the fact 
that he is operating in the middle of four enemy divisions 
that distinctly resent his presence there but can do little 
else about it. 

The score to date: Four Japs were killed during the last 
two weeks in March for every combat soldier killed in Win 
gate’s LRPGs. Three pitched battles over a defended sup 
ply line block that covered a period of nine days ended with 
a total of seven Japs killed for every LRPG killed—a total 
of 200 Japs. In one phase of that particular fight an LRPG 
brigadier general got into it with a rifle and bayonet. (LRPG 
brigadie rs run as young as twenty-eight years old.) Another 
pitched battle killed off eighty one Japs to no LRPGs what 
ever. In two other battles the proportion was five Japs killed 
to one LRPG. In the entire two weeks mentioned the total 
Jap casualties were 1,330. It should be noted that wherever 
we fight Japs out here, the word “defeated” is not used 
Killed is, instead, because that is the only way a Japanese 
can be defeated. Mark that well against the time it may be 
decided that the Japanese war must end quickly. 

And yet withal, the LRPG soldier is a pleasant man to 
serve with. He is cheerful and amusing, resourceful and a 
good companion and clean camper. His officer is usually a 
gent, far from the haunts he was reared in, but he has no 
inclination to return until the job is done. Instead he pre 
fers to stalk the jungle and hunt down his Japanese prey 
with all the inexorable ruthlessness and skill that only the 
highly civilized man can successfully train himself to. And 
oficer and man in the LRPGs has trained himself to a 
point where he is so far superior to the crack Japanese 
jungle troops he fights that there is no comparison. 

With the death of General Wingate the tradition of his 
training of LRPGs passed to General Lentaigne. Th¢ 
American LRPG tradition and training and operation are 
making history on another part of the vast front out here 
The reports are accumulating and it begins to look as if 
the Marauders were turning in a record of outsmarting that 
will top the best of them—a score of Jap killings that reads 
like top-bracket income tax payments. 
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Orientation Is People 


By Private Theodore Draper 


WHEN I was staggering through basic training, the 
weekly schedule always said ‘ ‘One hour on Saturday morn 
ing will be devoted to Orientation.” Str ingely, in that whole 
seventeen weeks, my company, or for that matter the whole 
battalion, never once devoted an hour to Orientation. Yet, 
week after week, the schedule called for it and I dare say 
that most of us didn’t even know what we were missing; 
Orientation is a rather formidable word. A virtual con 
spiri icy of silence blotted out the entire program. 

l'rue, this may be an extreme example. But it also may 
serve to make the point that in Orientation, more than in 
most other Army activities, there are really two programs, 
the one that is pli unned and the one that is actually carried 
out, and these may be very distantly related if at all. The 
Orientation material sent out from W ashington and else 
where may be first rate. But in most cases, it has to be 
forwarded to the division, from the division to the regiment, 
from the regiment to the battalion, and from the battalion 
to the company. That is a long and dangerous journey. If 
it is lucky and survives, the material may still strike some 
first sergeants as wasted paper and, in the end, never get 
to the man in charge of Orientation at all. Orientation 
material may not be the only paper to suffer such a fate but 
it seems to have a high mortality rate.’ 


‘A more 1c efficient distribution has been put into effect 
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But even if all goes well, the printed words and ma 
A skillful and inter 


esting presentation of the news of the week and hot 


still have to be translated into action. 
ful discussion cannot be made to order. The prepa 
terial, if pli iced end to end, may make a good how 
sone is not Orientation. Orientation is people. 


as a inforraally Dd an Orient ition ‘ke der, learning 
from him, yet teaching each other and exchanging ideas 
because that is the democratic way—that’s el 

Perhaps my personal experiences in Orientation in pra 
tice may be helpful simply because they will deal 
realities more than with the regulations. 

Back at my first camp, an officer in another batt 
me about his experience. When he first arrived a , 
leader, he found that the Orientation hour was used ‘ 
read the training schedule for the following week and 
comment on the performance of the past week. On 
initiative, this ofhcer decided to substitute a news progr! 
He made a little speech and answered question: 
ducted a discussion afterwards. This “revolutiot 
successful, and the men in his platoon gave it 
publicity that, he boasted, other platoon leaders 
to follow his ex cample. 

Evidently in this camp, Orientation was n¢ 
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ly that it lived or died at the discretion of a pla- 

And yet, a forceful and able officer could get 

taille response from his men that the other 

n his company could not afford to ignore his success. 

I was an early lesson, but perhaps the most impor- 
e heart of Orientation is certainly the company or 


imilar unit—the men of the unit. When it stops beating, 
Ori ion dies. Yet, there has been some past tendency to 
concentrate on every material but the human material of the 
program. The best maps, pamphlets, discussion outlines will 
a compensate for the disinterest of a company commander 
¢ the inability of a discussion leader. The first step to 
strengthen the Orientation program is to strengthen it in 
the consciousness of the average company commander. 
Otherwise, Orientation continues to be an orphan. 
II 


IN MY next camp, the Orientation problem was differ 
ent. It was the story of a program struggling to find itself 
ind. therefore, its lessons were much more positive. 

Here my first experience in Orientation was as a listener. 
It was in a regular infantry division, already eighteen 
months old. On Saturday morning, our entire company 
was marched to one of the c camp theaters. So were the other 

ns nies in the battalion. When the theater was filled, 

ights went out. An officer, standing in front of maps, 

egan to read from little slips of paper. Ev ery item of news, 

mportant or trivial, was given the same emphasis. Frankly, 

most of the men liked the program because it gave them an 

pportunity for some rest before a strenuous afternoon and 
evening On pass. 

What was wrong here? It was impossible to talk to several 
hundred men without losing all personal contact with them. 
Questions and discussion from the men were not practically 
possible—and these may be the liveliest part of Orientation. 
It was impossible to read off one item after another, devoting 
three or four sentences to each, without losing the signifi- 

cance of every piece of news. Since the program was so 

mal, everything depended on the quality of the material 
ind the stage presence of the speaker. If, for example, he 
rgot himmeellf long enough to talk with his back to the 
udience because he was pointing out a place on the map 
behind him—one of the commonest faults—the effect was 
lisastrous. The men criticized him with their eyes—and it 
was too dark to do anything about it. 
[his was so obviously unsatisfactory that soon the entire 
ogram was overhauled. From a battalion basis, it was 
menized on a company basis. Instead of large theaters, 
he meetings were now held in company day rooms. Where, 
before, the men had been lectured, now the emphasis was 
put on discussion and for the most part the Orientation 
leader became a chairman. Often enlisted men who were 
particularly qualified took over the work. 


nr 
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MY FIRST practical experience in Orientation was some- 
what unorthodox. About 3,000 former ASTP men were 
suddenly transferred into the division. In a special six- 
week tr ning program for them, one hour each week was 
‘et aside for Orientation. Two enlisted men, including 
myself, spoke to three or four hundred men daily, mainly 
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in the field. Like a troupe of wandering minstrels, we went 
wherever the companies went, to the infiltration course, the 
shooting ranges, a clearing in the woods. Wherever it was, 
we set our map board up against a jeep or truck and sounded 
off. When it rained, and it insisted on raining, we went right 
on talking as if Orientation was just as rough and ready as 
any other part of the training. And we made sure to tell the 
men that we had gone through all they were going through. 
Obviously, this program was by no means typical; but it 
is worth some attention because several problems became 
very clear to us. Our particular audiences at this time were 
highly seleetive. They had just come from schools where 
many of them were accustomed to read new spapers regu 
larly. As a result, they were unusually receptive. As for us, 
we devoted all our time to this one job. Unlike most Orien 
tation leaders, we were not overwhelmed by a hundred 
other duties. Nor was our initiative limited in any wav. 
At first, we were obsessed with the danger of trying 
to cover too much. We were determined to say nothing we 
could not make significant even if it meant cutting down 
drastically on the number of things covered. We simply 
divided the world between us and generally tackled no 
more than five or six items in the hour. We permitted ques 
tions but no discussion. But having gone into a subject 
rather thoroughly one week, we merely brought it up to 
date the next, concentrating on an altogether different sub 
je ct or subjects. In this w ay, we man iged to deal with most 
of the important developments of the “week before the pro 
gram was finished. Many subjects not mentioned by us 
were covered in the question period because we made that 
a free-for-all in order not to miss anything that anyone 
wanted to know about. 
For example, the effort to bomb the Germans out of 
Cassino last March took place in our first week. We spent 
about fifteen minutes on this one subject. It was an oppor- 
tunity to show how the Italian campaign as a w hole had de 
veloped from the first landings in Sicily. We described the 
Cassino operation itself in some detail, making it as much 
like a story as possible. Then we tried to draw some lessons 
from the incident, concentrating on two particular things— 
the importance of cover and concealment as demonstrated by 
the ability of the German defe nde ‘rs to wait out the air at 
tack by tz aking shelter in the town’s cellars, the underground 
bed of a dried up stream and the rubble from the bombing; 
and the fact that the bombing, even plus artillery, could 
not do the whole job by itself, le aving the decisive, hard 
job of actual capture and clean up to our own inf: antry. 
The following week at Cassino, however, was 
and we merely took a few seconds to mention it. 
As we went along, we became acutely conscious of sev 
eral problems. On the technical side, the worst one was 
maps. At first, we tried to use the Newsmaps prepared and 
distributed by the Army Orientation Course. But we dis 
covered that some of them, especially the Burma and 
French maps, were practically useless. Our farthest listener 
was about twenty yards away, sometimes more. It is almost 
impossible to distinguish towns, especially small ones like 
Imphal and Kohima, more than five yards away. In the 
French map, the reddish color scheme and the exce ptionally 
light frontier lines made it very difficult to recognize the 
national boundaries between France and Belgium or Bel 
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“all quiet” 











gium and Holland. 


[he maps were evidently made for a 
close-up view but not for use in front of more than twenty 
five men. 

So we had to make some maps of our own. We made 
them in black and white to get the maximum contrast so 
that all lines could be seen most easily at a distance. We 
tried to put in a minimum of place names, generally only 
the ones we intended to mention but we would add to them 
as they came into the news. We found that it was, of 
course, possible to point out New Guinea as a whole on 
the available m: aps but that it was almost imp ssible to fol 
low the cz ampaign in New Guinea from Port Moresby to 
Tanamerah. After all, the test of any such map should be, 
not what it looks like i 
be made out at a distance of say ten or fifteen yards, 


n an office, but how much of it can 
if not 
more, because that is the practical problem in an Onienta 


\lwavs 


keeping in mind the man farthest away from the map, the 


tion program, eithe rin the held or ina day room 
best map is the simplest and the largest, and the one which 
can stand the most wear and tear. Perhaps spx cial outline 
maps could be made tor discussion leaders, in blac k and 
white, with nothing more in them than national boundaries 
and rivers and a few key place names. The Orientation 
men themselves could fill in more detail as they needed it, 
always remembering that a map for an audience is a differ 
ent problem than a map for reference 

As for the program itself, we were satisfied with it as 
far as it went but we felt that it was not “newsy’ enough. 
added a five-minute at the very 


Start in which we merely announced the latest news in 


So we “news broadcast” 


radio style. In the end our program was made up of three 


distinct parts five minutes of “newscast,” thirty minutes 
to develop three or four subjects at le ngth, and the rest of 
the time for que stions. In this way we man: iged to hole | on 
to the vital part of our original plan and yet give it more 
variety and freshness. The response was so favorable that 
company commanders began to ask us to take an hour and 
a half and even two hours. We never ended a session with 
out a dozen, disappointed hands in the air. And a group 
milled around us during the breaks, eager to keep up the 
discussion. 

Because this program was so different in several respects 
from the usual run of Orientation program, it provided a 
sort of check on the latter. Above all, the aim was different. 
We were trying to get across a certain minimum of infor 
keep the men alert and informed about the 
world outside and the larger picture. 
because at that time there was still some prejudice against 
it. In part our question period compensated for the lack of 


man if he 


mation, 
Discussion was out, 


discussion because we never tried to cut off a 
was really trying to express himself 
IV 

MY NEXT experience was back in a typical rifle com 
pany where Orientation was held in the d: 1y room, the Ori 
entation leader was more or less a chairman and the empha 
sis was all on discussion. In short, the wheel had made a full 
turn. About fifteen minutes were devoted to all the news 
and three times as much to discussion. 

At first, Orientation was a chore which was thrust on 


me in addition to my regular chores as a rifleman. This 
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did not last long but while it lasted, it was as 

me as it must have been for the rest of the co: 
With at least two night problems « 
, the Friday night frenzy to prepare for 


Saturday. 
marches 
morning's inspection, guard duty now and then 
This v 


hangover from the old attitude that Orientation 


it was simply impossible to do the job. 


thing that some poor devil had to do in his spa: 
any—preferably someone not fitted to do anyt! 
After a while, 
helped, but not much. 


I was freed on Friday afterno. 
There was still the Saturd 
tion, just before Orientation, to worry about. 

But this particular story has a happy ending. S 
Orient 
[he commanding general starts 


ago, in this division (and in others 
“naturalized. 
calling a meeting, attended by one officer and on 
saissioned officer from every company. A re pres 
the War De partment spoke for three hours on 
cessive days. Orientation leaders learned that th 
be given the time and facilities for a good prog 
that, in fact, no excuses would be accepted tor a 
“Orientation Centers” with maps, photos, clipp 
pin-up girls were fixed up in every day room, som 
so attractive and imaginative that they became th 
The highest officers begat 
a deep personal interest in the programs and to 


places of the company. 


on them. 

[he procedure in my own company may illust 
work. We start with about twenty minutes of n 
vided into four theaters of action: the “Home | 
Pacific Wartare, the Burma Campaign and the | 
Front, each handled by a different man. For the 
the time, we go more deeply into a single subject, the 
time about evenly divided between questions, d 
and additional information by the Orientation | 
first, we tried to choose a subject that was timely, t 
right out of the news, but recently there has been a tel 
to demand discussion programs on rather abstract 
like “What Is Ahead For Us?” and to cut the tim 
“newscast” My own 
commander, however, went so far as to suggest 


to ten or fifteen minutes. 


suggestion was immediately acted on—a daily, fiv 

Orientation program, by platoon, in the field, so that most 
men will not have to wait a full week to find out w 
are fighting in France, in Russia, in the Pacific and els 
where. 


Perhaps this is the only program of its kind 


V 
YET IF my own experiences are typic: il, Orientation has 

waited a long time, altogethe r too long, for such encourage 

ment and, in any case, only a start has been made becaus 9 


the past cannot he wiped out overnight. It is not 
able that even the worst phases of my past expe! 
represent the actual state of affairs in some othe 
the Army. 

It is quite clear that Orientation is still a 
growing thing. Experimentation is still necessary 
problems remain. The chief problems seem 
Discussion. There is nothing so stimulating g 


discussion but there is nothing harder to get. F 


part, a good discussion cannot be forced and on! 
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ider can arouse it. Yet there is a growing tendency 

a discussion program or nothing, with the result 
ften the net effect is nothing. 

ne thing to send out an order that all companies 
s “The German Army” next week. 

get men to talk about it 
n against the 


It is another 

Few men who have not 
Army feel that they know 
An even more horrible example is 
“What is Ahead for Us?” 


eaves most men perfectly cold. 


(German 
to discuss it. 
ubject as \nything so 
iscussion ide aisa splendid one, but it it is to work 
subjects must bé chosen very carefully and they 
| to a discussion naturally. There is no cure-all 
nerally speaking, the solution must be to make dis 
1s realistic and practical as pr ssible. 


4 


In order to achieve realism, the Orientation hour 
be completely organized around the news of the 
| here is nothing else that could be done that cannot 

by this method and infinitely better. In practice, 
this hour is the only one during the entire week 
not most, men will get any notion of the 
information, then, must be given 
nd it must not be assumed that they already have it 


nany, il 


the necessary to 


easiest and best way to make a discussion realistic 
rd-headed, to get away from the reluctance of most 
talk about anything is to tie 


he news and to permit it to rise out of the news. A 


abstract and general, 
which Japan is bombed may be a very good one 
ss “The Japane se P eople” anothe r week the subject 
any interest. The discussion should not be 
d; there is no need to make a formal break between 
and the “discussion,” 


not have 


newscast as if the Orientation 


ler has done his job and now the men have to perform. 


me. In an hour's program, it would seem impossible 
the news and make it significant in anything less 
1 half hour. For many if not for most men, this may 
only news that they will hear all week, especially 
the field. Some groups may discuss more freely yn 
ind the Orientation leader may govern himself ; 
vly. But I feel strongly that discussion is not an al 
lf. It is but one means of making the men better 
med. The basic aim is to make them more aware of 
tld in which we live and what is happening in it 
by week. The real test of Orientation is not the 


vet out of it. 
+ } 


The famous six objectives of Orientation 
ri improved; but they are ends, not means; they can 
ichieved indirectly, as a natural outgrowth of the 
| its significance. 

n Element. 


In practice, most Orientation 


pro 
as good or as bad as the men 


in charge. At 
the only way to improve the quality of programs is 
we the “quality of Orientation leaders. This prob 

ot be solved in Washington or elsewhere by re 


ll be 


a it must be handled by each company com 
nd checked up by each battalion or regimental 


r. In short, a healthy program can only be 
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built from the ground up, not from the top down—an 


elementary rule that has been too frequently forgotten in 


the case of Orientation. 

The practice ol choosing just anyone who happens to 
available 
point. From th 


be Orientation leader completely misses the 
the Orient can 


only be handled successfully by the ablest type of man 


very nature ol job ation 


He must know ho w to rei vd the news, Sc lect it, 


interpret it 
and project it 


But even a good man will be helple ss if he 


IS not given the time and plenty ot time to devote to it. 
In my own company now, Orientation is considered a full 
time job, including the regular Saturday hour, the daily 


five-minute programs, the showing of films on a voluntary 


basis, voluntary forum once a week, and bringing the 


display in the day room up to date daily 
Or< Since the key problem of every company 
program 1s the Orientation leader, the main effort to 


sunization 
im 
prove the programs on a regimental or divisional basis should 
be brought to bear on him and through him \ 


rule, 


a gene ral 
all 
t at least 
twenty-four hours before the weekly program to discuss it 


if only for the sake of some degree of uniformity, 
the Orientation leaders in the regiment should mee 


it will be 
the leadership which the Orientation man 
company will be as 


among themselves. In many cases, 


found that 

vives to his 
good Or as bad as the leader hip he 
himself gets. 


ha ) 


particularly well qualified and 
who really devote all their time 


In practice, this means that the res 


viment have 


| 
one or two men who are 


and energies to Orientation 


kn 


them, check fa on them INSpire them 


how 
| hye y 
Most com 


1 
technique 


Acting through the company leaders, they must 


to “brief” 
must be the engine of the regimental machin« 
pany le: iders will need some training 1n Spee aking 

nothing elabor: ite, how to stand 


fidgeting, how to speak clearly, how to use a map 


but at 


least without 


vithout 
completely turning around 

Pay-Off. It might as well be recognized that Orientation 
has still to be “sold” No 
great progress can be made if either continues to think that 
Orientation is a useless }uxury or’something unbecoming a 
Whenever the program gets too 
much like a high school debating club, 


to most men, if not most ofhcers 


soldier abstract or too 


whenever it gets 
away from a realistic basis which is the living world around 
us—in short, the news—this is the great dange: 


The only way to avoid this danger is constantly to stress 


the value of Orientation as 


a weapon to increase combat 


efhciency. This may strike and ofhcers a 


\ many men tar 
fetched until they are made aware of the enormous cost of 
psychological casualties in modern battle. It can also be 
met by raising the quality of Orientation leaders to the ut 


able to lead in the re il sense of 
In this respect, it is necessary to take n itional 


differences into consideration 


most so that they may be 
the word. 


Way be 
Ameri 


“are getting something out 


Pure discussion 
more successful in other countries than in our own 


can men like to feel that they 


of it,” that they are not merely listening or talking but 
learning (nd to learn, there must be teachers 
& & 








THE AGE EFFECT IN MAPS 


By Colonel W. C. Hall 


Much of the training difficulty in orientation and map 
reading arises because we assume that a map represents a 
part of “the e yrth’ s surface now. Actuz ally, however, it re pre 
sents a part of the earth at some past date. With many mz aps, 
especially those used for training, there is often a lapse of 
SIX months to a year between the aerial photogr: iphy and 
the delivery of the finished m: aps. During this time houses 
may burn down, others be built, bridges may wash out, and 
roads be relocated. Almost daily changes increase the dis 
crepancy between the area re presented on the map and the 
actual ground. In war theaters these may, ot course, be 
radical changes. 

The maps covering any considerab le area in the world 
will include sheets produced over a long period. In Europe, 
sheets over twenty or thirty years old, with only hasty and 
fragmentary revision from random aerial photography, may 
be used. 

\n engineer general service regiment recently compared 
a 20-year-old map (Alto Pass Quadrangle; Geological Sur 
vey, N3730 W8915/15, 1924 edition) with the ground a 
it now is. The area covered just south of Murphysboro, ilk. 
nois, 1s a sparse ly popul: ited section with consider: ib le torest 
and farming land. 

There was hardly any change in the terrain itself. Some 
streams had changed course a little, but the map was as 
good for orientation by topographical features as in 1924. 

Surprisingly, of the fifty or so place names on the map 
sheet, none had change d—not even churches or schools. In 
a more industrial area, some changes of this nature might 
be expected. 

There had been no rail line relocation or abandonment, 
and only minor spurs had been added. This feature was a 
valuable element in orientation. (It is well to remember that 
if a rail line is torn up and the bridges are destroyed, the bed 
remains a distinctive and easily located feature.) 


No power lines were shown on the original m 
distinctive high tension line now crosses the ar 
erally east-west direction. Power lines are among 


helps to the mz ap ree ider’s eye 


Several triangulation stations and bench marks 
on the 1924 sheet. About half were located wit 
culty. Unless the station description is at hand 
are frequently impossible to locate. 

Changes in the road net were extensive. M 
roads and highways had been built. Three 
south roads exist today, but the mz ap shows only 
bling road. Nearly all had been straightened 
including dry weather routes. A number of gravel 
roads had completely disappeared. Careful searc] 
remains of bridges and evidence of side hill cut 
road had disappeared. 

Almost all highway bridges had been rebuilt 
located. One large factory had been constructed 

Schools and churches were still valuable means 
tation, but attempts to use individual houses for 
generally unsuccessful. The map reader is often 
prove Ol safely assume that the house on the map 
one on the ground are the same. 

[he use of aerial photography for map product 
make houses even less reliable than before. H 
wooded areas may be missed by the map makers 
seems likely that it is usually the barn and not th 
which is noted and plotted. 

Nowhere in the manuals do we find a statement of 
degree of reliability the different map features hav: 
orientation. The old orientation drawings with 
familiar farmhouse should be cut out of every manu 
textbook. The need for finding distinctive and cer 
rain features and the absolute necessity for checking 
orientation method by at least two others—must be 
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Modern Naval Strategy 


A Review by D.V. 


Bernard Brodie first published his excellent Layman’s 


Guide to Naval Strategy in 1942. At that time it was 
widely pt aised both here and abroad as one of the best 
nav ooks of recent years. It met approv al by prote ssional 
fficers and civilian readers alike because of the 
author's sound scholarship, his wide acquaintance with 
1 naval developments, and his keen insight into 
the realities of modern war. 
\s a result, the book was adopted tor use by the U. 
Navy It i is now issued in a completely revised edition un 
der the title A Guide to Naval Strate oY. The revision is a 


complete gern of the book. Dr. Brodie, now on duty 
as a Naval Reserve officer, has sifted and analyzed all the 
pertinent naval experience of the present war up to June 
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15, 1944. The result is a survey of modern naval thought, 


doctrines, matériel, tactics, and experience which no stu 
dent of military or current affairs can afford to ignore. 

[he book is especially helpful to the thinking of Army 
men iain it effectively reminds them that in both 


World Wars not a single United States soldier or airman 

strike a blow at the enemy until after United States 

ind Allied sea power had convoved him to the battle 

field and safeguarded the transit of the supplies and equip 
ment which made his fighting effective. 

\mong the most striking chapters are the author's dis- 
“Sea Power in Modern War,” “Command of 
and-Sea Operations,” and the “Air Arm of Sea 
Power.” Other chapters, such as the two devoted to the 
Tools of Sea Power,” are by reason of the author's wide 

wledge of naval ships and weapons, far superior to any 
ther compact accounts now available to the military or 
general reader. But it is in dealing with the larger aspects 

t naval strategy that Mr. Brodie’s real full grasp of naval 
blems is revealed. 

His approach to the general field is “orthodox” in that 
1¢ follows Mahan’s belief that although weapons and con- 
cepts may be retained too long they also can be (and 
sometimes have been) abandoned too soon. He did not 
concur in the post-Pearl Harbor objections against the 


cussion of 


the x Tea “T 


uattleship and the battleship admirals. While air power 
A ¢ o Naval Strategy. By Bernard Brodie. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944. 314 Pages; $2.75. 
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What 


has the battleship done in this war but sink?” the battle 


fanatics were superficially and sarcastically asking, 
ship, as Lieutenant Brodie shows, was quickly adapted to 
the demands of modern sea-air war. The battleship has 
steadily been demonstrating its great power and value in 
both the E uropean and Pacific the aters of combat 

The present-day capacity of United States surface craft 
of all kinds to protect themselves against all attack can be 
regarded a as one ol the “revolutio ns’ ol the naval wal 
Lieutenant Brodie shows that while the air transport en 
thusiasts were clamoring for supercargo planes to replace 
the freighter, the battleship admirals were quietly preparing 
German U-boat. Now that 
the U boat has been defeated we heat no more of the 


superc aTgoO pl: ine. 


the successful defeat ot the 


Particularly penetrating is Lieutenant Brodie’s analysis 
of the réle and potenti: ities of aircraft carriers in modern 
war. Once again his foresight and common sense enabled 
him to see through the weakness of those who insisted upon 
land-based air power- -those who, although they exalted the 
plane over the ship Cwithout knowing the facts about the 
revolutionary changes being made in aircraft and antiair 
craft armament and gunnery-control apparatus), neverthe 
less underestimated the potentialities of aircraft carriers 
“unsinkable aircraft 
carriers” which they saw in the Japane se-held islands were 
simply immobile and inc: ipable of handling enough planes 
to defend themselves. 

Lieutenant Brodie makes it clear that the United States 
now possesses incomparably the strongest navy in the 
world. 


used as at present in masses. The 


He believes that our new battleships and carriers 
alone are more than a match for the whole Jap battle leet 
should it attempt to stem the steady deterioration of Jap: in's 
position by a line-to-line battle. We are, therefore, in the 
peculiar position of being the strongest naval power in the 
world, but at the same time still the ‘ 
people in the world.” 

A Guide to Naval Strategy deserves the widest possible 
reading public. It will go far toward giving our citizens a 
clear insight into what naval power means and demands. It 
will also help anyone who reads it to a fuller understanding 
of the course of the present war. 
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Infantry Units In Battle 


Anything the editors of The Journar might write in the 
form of editorials for this issue of the magazine with com 
ment on the progress of the war is likely to be old stuff by 
the time the magazine comes out. This issue of The Jour 
NAL will reach most readers in early October, but the ma 
terial has to go to the printers in late August. 

But it can be said over and over in any issue of The 
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Journat how fully the American Infantry ha 
its tradition in every war theater. The intelli 


endurance required this time are greater than tl 


Pre 


fantryman has needed in wars of the past, th 
fantryman’s job has not for several generatior 
regimented combat task which some still think it 
Infantry is unequalled in history. 

The pages of this issue are more given over 
than those of any previous JourNAL since the 
In them, the man who has seen battle tries suc 
help others by telling what he has experience 
little room for editorializing when veterans of n 
are so willing to put down the essentials of their 
for the benefit of others. 

Journac battle authors write with pride in 
outfits. But foremost in their minds is not pl 
their units but for the hard lessons of combat of 
all outfits. They understand that the pages of Th 
are not a place in which one combat unit car 
another for prestige and glory; they know ther 
of both for every American Doughboy without 
inject it unduly into what they write about how 
fits have fought. 

lf you do see more 1n | he Journal from one 
from another, it is simply owing to the accident t 
men of the unit have had the urge to retell its « 
periences, Useful stories of battle are being rec 
more and more outfits in every theater and ther 
probability that the score will gradually even up. | 
editors of The JourNAL must continue to select 
that comes to them the material that seems to be n 
ful to the Infantry in general. 

We have been especially glad that security 
longer prevent the actual mention of many u 
time The Journat’s combat articles had to be full 
Now, however, a large number of divisions 
smaller units have been excepted, at least for 
being, from anonymity. When we print a hist 
by any author and have to leay e out the design 
number of units, it is always a matter of deep reg 
Journat doesn’t mention the names of units 
commanders except in such articles—articles deal 
combat. Therefore, when designations have to b 
it seems all the more regrettable. But the situ 
permitting censorship in this respect to be rel 
siderably. You will find full credit to units in n 
articles in this issue. 

Those articles are crammed with the stufl 
with things of help to any unit whether it has b zhung aH 
yet or not. It is our intention to fill the gr 
the magazine with such material as long as a s 


can division yet continues to fight in this wat 
- ae 
“Critique After Combat” 
The Kwajalein critique article by Lieuten Colo | 
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larshall has brought a considerable response. I he 


ent out various reprints to many commanders of 





ts and nearly all hav e shown a dee P interest. 





comments trom two COTS commanders 


the additional copies will arrive in a hurry for | 


nxious to distribute them to units of my com 


ve the method is a hine contribution to military 
nd procedure. Furtherm« re, it is a morale building 
th it it spec ifically mentions pe rsonal experic nces 


itions of enlisted men and junior officers.” 


number ot comments trom division com 


> 
| value of the method vetting the truc 


comes 1n 
it of an infantry engagement where even the in 
; themselves are not aware ol the surrounding 


nees 


ne of the finest things that I have read, and I am 
taunch advocate of this method throughout th« 
[here is no doubt that we have blundered along 
finding out the reasons why. Such critiques are 


t for the next war, but for the next fight.” 


roughly enjoyed Colonel Marshall's article and 
ntere sted in just how he obtained his facts. | have 


r 


er the other copies to my G-3 for distribution to 

ind units. When the other copies arrive I will 

m distributed and studied throughout the infantry 

ticular—but I will require all elements of the di 
make use of them. The idea is a splendid one.” 

With 


| documents I have ever read. The originator of the 


ut reservation it is one of the most valuable his 


| sue idea is to be commended for his most valuable con 


utIONn 


| think it is a most valuable procedure. We are contused 
just what would happen in battle if we didn’t have 
ues. | think the value of such procedure cannot be 


timated, especially in fighting Japs.” 


\ good deal of favorable comment about the material 
iched me from my subordinate commanders, and | 
ind the material to be indeed unique. It is certain 
nce our training since it lends itself so well to such 

1S Orientation of tré Ops. 


— 


thought that the material would reach us at a busy 
indeed true, but I have had the time to read 
t, and I agree with you and the War Department 
hghting MM Historical Section that it has great potential value. Such a 
after combat cannot fail to bring with it great 
years, we have been attending critiques after ma 
order to learn from them that maneuvers are 
substitute for actual combat, and it appears to 
tique after combat should be vastly more valu- 
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y endorse the general method and see it as 
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valuable in reconstructing situations in order to detect errors 


and improve tec hnique.” 


“| have read the article and it is in line with the practice 


| have required of units after field exercises during our 


training. | feel that such critiques on actual oper will 
be invaluable to the enlisted men and small unit com 
manders in both acquainting them with the mission and 


what the unit actually did in the execution of the task as 
signed, and to review the proper and improper action 
Recently, lessons learned particularly by platoon and squad 
leade rs, were collected and published in my division 
my opinion the critique after combat is a better means 
impress on all ranks the right and wrong way of battlefeld 
accentuate correct method 


conduct, followed by training t 


na practical manner 


he 


results obtained by Colonel Marshall re 
positively a rather high-flown article that I rea I t 
the popular magazines by a well-known author w had 
as its thesis the idea that soldiers rem« mber littl y 
of their combat experiences In fact, this writer that 
the heavier the action, the less the individual could em 
ber. He developed the theme that individuals in combat are 
more or less under an anesthetic provided ot « e by 
nature from the various glands to counterattack fear, anger 
fatigue and so on. But | remember how many times | had 
heard old soldiers tell with great detail some incident or 
other from their combat experience In our division 


we think ( ritique After Combat’ Is great stuff 
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Supply Discipline 
[he experience of our armies overseas has impressed 
upon them indelibly the importance and necessity of supply 
disc ipline. hese lessons, learned the hard way, must be im 
pressed upon each officer and enlisted man to the point 
where they are never forgotten 


Supply discipline goes hand in hand with military disci 


pline. lo request more than you need is inefhcient lo 
waste what you have is sabotage. 
Che training of the individual in supply discipline is as 


important as any other form of training. Your training pro 
gram will set aside regular periods for this. Prepare what 
you have to say, your demonstrations, your practical work, 


Che 


re quired | mphasize 


as you would for any other training of the 


support 
men must be won. Ingenuity will be 
the protection of property in guard duty. Remind each 
man that he is a taxpayer, quoting prices 
Food. It is a standing order of the AGI 


should he Ip himself to more food than he needs nor leave 


that no one 


any on his plate. Greases and bones are used in manufac 


turing explosives; teach your men the various uses for 
which garbage is saved 
( lothing Impress on your men that re pairit nd 


laundering of socks, fatigues and other clothing Increases 


the life of clothing In battle it is more Important | 1S¢ 


transportation for ammunition than clothing 
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Weapons. Teach your men that in combat a missing 
rifle part means not loss of pay or KP but immobilization of 


aw capon. 


Fuel. Train all handlers of gasoline and oil to avoid spill 
ing a drop when making transfers. 

Motor vehicles. Have your drivers do first echelon main 
tenance at every stop and period of waiting. As long as first 
and second echelon maintenance is kept up vehicles will 
keep rolling. 

Hygiene and sanitation. Get your men to observe the 
principles instinctively. The best fighter is no good if he 
gets sick; unnecessary sickness must be avoided. 

Administrative directives are not the sole concern of the 
supply services. Learn about their contents yourself. 

It is not enough to have a good S-4 or supply sergeant. 
Every man must be something of an S-4 or supply sergeant 
himself. 

The hoarding of supplies and equipment by individual 
men results in overloading vehicles and undue wear, and 
in the eventual breakdown of transportation. 

[hrowing away prescribed equipment by individuals to 
lighten personal loads involves re supply at a later date and 
adds unnecessary demands on transportation. To prevent 
this, give thought to limiting persons il loads to what is neces 
sary for the mission. 

Ihe formation of unauthorized reserves and dumps at 
battery and other positions will always result in shortages 
of supplies where most needed. 

l'o abandon a supply of ammunition, however small, may 
be equivalent to disarming yourself or your fellow soldiers 
later on. 

Vehicles, tools and spare parts are always short of de 
mand. Units which hang onto more than they are entitled 
to prevent the speedy re-equipment of other units. 

Cannibalization of tanks and vehicles prevents these 
tanks and vehicles from becoming available quickly as re 
placements and disorganizes repair and replacement serv 
ices. 

Gasoline and oil represent a very large part of the ton- 
nage that has to be moved. Trucks and vehicles cannot ad 
vance a yard without it. Uneconomical use and spilling are 
sabotage. 

It is of the utmost importance that damaged valuable 
equipment, such as radio sets, weapons and spare parts, be 
salvaged for repair and reissue. New stocks cannot be pro- 
vided in sufficient quantities except with the assistance of 
efficient salvage. 

It is important that captured enemy material and sup 
plies of all sorts be reported and brought under centralized 
control, intact, without pilfering or cannibalizing. Such 
supplies may prove of the greatest value in assisting and 
planning and speeding an advance. 

Administration must win the confidence of troops by its 
efficiency. Organizations and units, on their side, must 
show confidence in their administrative service. There can 
be no excuse for forming unauthorized reserves and dumps, 
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holding back excess equipment, and overloading 

No matter how hard the fighting, our battles y 
won without good supply discipline. 

494 f 

Psychology For the Services 

Psychology For the Fighting Man, written wit 
sistance of some fifty of the leading psychologis: 
United States, which has now been available for 
tribution during a number of months, proved to | 
of such immediate value and usefulness that The Inranrry 
Journat is undertaking a considerably larger wor! 
same subject with the help of the same authors. U; 


“The Big Psych 


present we have been calling it 


the Fighting Man.” The manuscript has been c: ted 
and will be going to press within a very few we: The 
final title will be announced in the next issue The 


JouRNAL. 

The larger book goes more into the details and 
niques of the psychology applicable to the armed 
It may perhaps be said to be on a “higher level” than 
Psychology for the Fighting Man. At the same time, it | 1S 
been written in the same clear, forceful style that mac 
smaller book such a success. The larger work wil] hav 
a special usefulness in military schools and will, Th 
JouRNAL believes, become a standard book of its 
Psychology For the Fighting Man will continue to b 
most usable handbook for the reader who feels he d 


need the fuller treatment, but the more complete text 
have many special uses and will also be a book that the mil 
tary reader unversed in psychology can readily us: 


a 
The Honor Roll 
[his month two new names are added to the Honor Rol! 
and fourteen units move up under new stars to mark con 
pletion of another year as one hundred per cent subscrilx 
Welcome newcomers to the Honor Roll are the 3d Bat 


talion, 347th Infantry which, through the efforts 
jutant, Captain John E. O'Neil, has enrolled all of its 
ficer personnel as Journa subscribers, and the 135th Field 
Artillery Battalion—one of the first Field Artillery wu 
join our roster of one hundred per cent subscribers 
Heading the list of promotions are the 33d Infantry 
the 182d Infantry which claim their places under a bank 
eight stars. Moving up to fill their deserted plac« 
seven-star group are the 12th Infantry and the 145th Ir 
fantry, while the 28th Infantry marks its sixth « 
dred per cent year by claiming its sixth star. Two 
39th Infantry and the 111th Infantry, move up 
stars this month while the 3d Battalion, 311th In! 
Battalion, 382d Infantry and the 507th Parachute Infantn 
take their places under two stars. Four units celeb 
first birthdays by claiming their first stars; they are the >t 
Infantry, 12th Regiment, New York Guard, 515th Para 
chute Infantry and the 1880th Engineer Aviation Bat 


talion. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100 


ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
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35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
l61st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
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131st Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
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129th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
181st Infantry 
57th Infantry (PS) 
28th Infantry 
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135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
40th Infantry 

Philippine Army 
63d Infantry 

sth Infantry 


kkk 
1 Infantry 


General Service School, 





30th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


**81st Infantry Division 
*2d Infantry Division 
*94th Infantry Division 
* 98th Infantry Division 
*5th Infantry Division 


103d Infantry Division 








13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 
112th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 
lst Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 
111th Infantry 
x* 
8th Infantry 
71st Infantry 
756th Tank Bn. 
35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 
88th Glider Infantry 
137th Infantry 
16th Infantry Training Reg- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 
and 79th Battalions) 
l6th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 
28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 


503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn. 


27th Infantry Training Bn. 
378th Infantry 
354th Infantry 
Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
* 
391st Infantry 
60th Infantry 
389th Infantry 
Hq., Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 
302d Infantry 
406th Infantry 
309th Infantry 
117th Infantry 
376th Infantry 
301st Infantry 
114th Infantry 
926th Air Base Security Bn. 
36th Bn., 
397th Infantry 
337th Infantry 
508th Parachute Infantry 
37th Infantry 
370th Infantry 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
410th Infantry 
417th Infantry 
Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 
103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 
365th Infantry 
390th Infantry 
411th Infantry 
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2d Bn., 311th Infantry CE 
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120th Infantry ec 
119th Infantry UE 
306th Medical Bn a On 
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Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii QUE 
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174th Infantry a: 
56th Armored Infantry >< 
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109th Infantry NS 
324th Infantry ©: 
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Ist Bn., 259th Infantry OG 
3d Bn., 102d Infantry UL 
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Texas State Guard 37th Infantry Training Bn RY 
2d Bn., 153d Infantry ae 
66lst Tank Destroyer Bn >< 
54th Armored Infantry Bn NUE 
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92d Infantry Training Bn. Be 
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61st Infantry Training Bn Re 
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7,000 Miles In 7 Days 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


First-class mail for my favorite military publication is a fine 
program. It took only seven days for my August JouRNAL to 
cover 7,000 miles by first-class mail. Good time! 

Though | am not in the Infantry I have long felt, as does 
The INrantry Journat, that the real war and victories can be 
won only by Infantry troops. My deepest respect and admira- 
tion is for them 

LIEUTENANT 


st Med Comp Bn., APO NY 


@ The Journar would like to hear from others on the speed 
with which the overseas edition reaches different sectors by 
first-class mail 


Change of Address 


lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 


¥ ¥ 


Have been in action twice since | last read an issue of The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL but haven't received any for several months 
due to my own neglect to change address. 

| find that several articles.in The Journat have helped me 
immensely but please publish a list of articles that are to 
guide ofhcers in what to bring to the Southwest Pacific. | 
brought much too much overseas and haven't seen any of it 
yet. The bare necessities are all to bring, nothing dressy, for 
we have so few places to go before woolens deteriorate. Dress 


parades are few 
LIEUTENANT. 


d Inf., APO a 


@ The Journat urges all who have been missing their Jour 
NALS because they haven't had the chance to let us know their 
changes of address to send us a V-mail letter at first opportunity 
Missed back issues and the current and future issues will be 
sent at once by first-class mail. 

The Journat’s new book, So You're Going Overseas, is very 
helpful about what an officer Cor enlisted man) needs to take 


overseas. 
y 7 7 


“With Us All the Time” 


To the Editors of The INFanrry JourNAL: 

Now that the Infantry has, through the medium of changes 
in the T/O and pay raises, been given that additional recogni 
tion it has so long merited, we can all sit back calmly and say 
a good job has been done. Or can we? 

It seems to me as it does to all the Infantrymen I've spoken 
to, who have seen combat, that a very important and heroic 
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group of men have been left out in the cold, in ; 
in extra pay, and badges. Yes, I'm referring to th 
Detachments of the Infantry regiments and separate 
[hey are with us all the time, share our every ha: 
danger 

They may not be winners of battles but as a mor 
they are without equal True, ill our medics here 
grand job and to their combined efforts, from compan 
back to general hospital, | undoubtedly owe my life 
company aid man who first reached me under m 


1 my wound within a couph 


and 88 fire and dressex 
of the time | was hit 
What reward do these men get? The senior enlis 
the regimental detachment is a technical sergeant 
rank as a platoon sergeant in a line company but 
men to take care of than regimental headquarte: 
[he senior in a battalion aid group is a staff sergeant 
many men and as much responsibility as a platoon se: 
Of two remedies, the first would be the long way 
ing the recent law which gave the Infantry its pay 
badges. The second, more direct, would be to make 
cal detachment a regular company in the Infantry 
and a platoon of battalion headquarters company ii 
battalion 
To say these men are not Infantrymen is to beg th 
They certainly are as much Infantrymen as the m¢ 
non, antitank, and service companies who actuall; 
within the Infantry prototypes of Field Artillery, 7 
stroyer, Quartermaster, and AGD. Certainly their bad 
be slightly different—perhaps a caduceus superim 
crossed rifles for the collar badge and something 
their expert or combat badge. 
Similarly the tests imposed upon them could 
by War Department order so that medical subject 
arms qualifications. These seem but administrative 
ties to all of us who've been wounded ourselves, a1 
seen comrades wounded and heard the cry of “M 
We'll not soon | 
the sight of that aid man, out there in the middl 
calmly bending over the wounded, litter teams cat 
burdens out of spots where it seemed no man could 


God’s sake send a medic here.” 


live, the aid-station team administering plasma and f1 
ings, and preparing men for evacuation while art 
mortar fired rained all about them. 

Of one thing I’m certain. No one will ever call o 
medics “pill rollers” within hearing of a combat I: 
without having a fight on his hands. 

Sincerely, 


LIEUTENANT 


- US Hosp, APO ——, NY 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


Det of Patients, 
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Karabinel K 


tors of The InFantry JouRNAL: 






ttempt to further clarify the situation regarding 


y K 





| would say that a turned down or straight bolt 












% t very reliable identification for the older long pat 

lan rifle, especially trom a none too definite photo 

e is a good degree of interchangeability in German 

“ nce—what is to prevent some Kraut from sliding a 

; carbine-type bolt into the action of his old long 
( 8” squirrel rifle? 

\ man special troops have ipparently been issued a 

ith a turned down bolt handle; the parts all had 





ing numbers in the usual German fashion, indicating 





\pons were “as issued.” 





[ contuse, various mm cle I: of ¢ zechoslovak, Be loian 





rifles are similar in barrel length and general out 
‘Karabiner kK 7.9mm. 
the parts have a high degree of interchangeability 
of German 





irance to the I hey are all in 





manufacture, but these weapons in 
ve a straight bolt handle identical with the German 
pattern of bolt. 

the “Karabine 98 


War I had a barrel of about the same length as the 


tally, note the spelling — of 


Karabiner K,” but was lighter in weight and somewhat 


sccuracy. 
CapTaIn. 
FA Bn, APO , NY 
1 "7 4 
Paratroop Credit 
Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
e been a constant reader of your magazine for quite 


me. Until recently I thought your magazine was tops, 
ive become disgusted with it in the last few months. 
ripes me is your articles on the Infantryman not getting 
redit for what he is doing. You say the Paratroops 
isn't 
e first place, I would like to know what the majority of 
if they aren't Infantry. I was a member of a 
te Infantry outfit which fought in Sicily and Italy and 
or was, in France. Having fought through Sicily and 


ting the credit and the Infantry 


ops are 


lt vith this outfit, your articles burn me up. You say we 


battle in planes and they (the Infantry) go by foot. 


t me set you straight on a few things. 


Every Infantry outfit I have come in contact with over 
ere had trucks with it. We do not have them. It would be 
ble to drop them. Consequently, we chased the Jerries 
nd Ities all over the west coast of Sicily by foot, making forced 
day in and day out, while the so-called poor Infantry 
r trucks. 

2) We ride to battle one time in that plane and that’s for 
nm. The Infantry, I’m pretty sure, does not walk 
ocean. 
for taking the credit, let me set you straight on a 

in this category. We were the first in Sicily and 

ght ugh this campaign. Did we get much credit? It 
ne in most magazines and papers I pick up that 

ts have. That’s bunk. I know because I was there. 

body know that the Parachute Infantry was called 

10 when the beachhead threatened? Who 

the hot spot (Altavilla)? I know better. 

“ops were picked in Italy to go chasing up and down 

\rmy’s lines, hitting the hot spots and breaking them? 

credit for doing this? Not us, but why shouldn’t 
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we get some credit? | have often heard men from ground In 


} 


fantry outfits say they wouldn't be in our place for anything 


Did you ever hear of other outfits storming strong points without 


} | 
even a machine gun or a mortar in support: 1 could like 
this for a long time | hope to see less mention of t Para 
troops taking all the credit. After all, we deserve what credit 
we do get and we are¢ Infantrymen. I feel that | can say this 

le @ : } see of | | 
letter not only expresses My Opinion uit that ol ~OVS 


who were with me over there 


Corpora, Ex-Paratrooper 


® The Journat has never thought in any other terms than 
of including Paratroops in the Infantry. When we have insisted 
on full credit for the Infantrymen we 


have mi wt tiv Para 
trooper, too Paratroop Infantry units have aone ! 
ing In every action and aré certaini\ mone the hnest | itantry 


outfits that are operating 


[he whole Infantry, including the Paratroops, has for some 
time now been getting more ne irly the credit it has all al ng 
de served 

7 7 7 
The Only Thing of Value 
To the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 

Enclosed 1S subscription card and money orde! \m in 

terested in your enclosed letter; perhaps even the writer fails 


to realize just how much such a letter means to a 
combat zone You see, all ot us sometimes get th im} re 
those at home aren't too interested in us over here 

\lso, you spoke of a small monetary value for letters to be 


| } 


reprinted [he idea on your part is a noble one but here 


money means nothing. The only thing of value here is for the 
men to be well-trained, courageous and most of all remember 
at all times just exactly what we are fighting for. And The 
Journat is a great help in this to us 


| 1EUTENANT 


th Inf, APO NYC 
@ Yes, money is not important over there. But many Infantry 
men who are writing to their JourNat like to have us send the 


money to their folks who can make good use of it 

Writers of all letters from war theaters containing cood 
ideas or helpful comment will continue to receive ten dollars 
or more from The Journal 


4 4 y 
The Company Clerk 
lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 


Doesn't the sergeant who wrote a lettes in the Augu t issue 
about too many ratings know that the company clerk has no 
spare time? I'll bet that the company clerk of his outfit has 
put more hours of night work in in the last year than the ser 
geant has in all the time he has been in the Army 


Also consider the mail orderly again. Most mail orderlies are 


their first sergeants’ mainstays in the orderly rooms. In the 
two years that | was a company clerk I was certainly glad 
that there was a mail orderly to help. 

Last but not least, any mess sergeant has one hell of a lot 
more responsibility than a squad leader, yet carries the same 
rating. Whoever wrote you that letter should go back to 
letting his second-in-command do his work 

(_ORPORAI 

th OM Laundry Co 

PS: Don’t get the idea that I am in a Quartermaster outfit 


I am here pending reassignment. I am an Infantryman 
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Armored Unit Articles 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journac: 


| suggest an article on armored units in action. Since the 
invasion of Normandy, tankers have learned many previously 
unencountered lessons such as hedgerow warfare. How we are 
meeting this problem with dozers on Mé4s (also useful in 
sweeping mines and burying machine-gun nests), and how 
effective we've found the Army’s answer to a tanker’s prayer 
the M4 (105 howitzer)—will make good reading. 

I do not feel free to discuss our problems and how we have 
met them, but you surely have greater access to this sort of poop 


than I do and are more fonniliies with censorship regulations 


LIEUTENANT. 


th Tk Bn, APO , NY 


® The Journat will be printing such articles just as soon as it 
can get them and clear them. 


y v A 
In His Fourth Campaign 


To the Editors of The INFanrry Journat: 


* * * 


I have been reading he Journat for the past four years by 
borrowing the next guy’s copy whenever I could. That is a 
pretty haphazard way so I'm finally getting around to subscrib- 
ing. 

Your “Battlefacts” section is very helpful. I am in the midst 
of my fourth campaign at the present moment. 

STAFF SERGEANT 


th Inf, APO - NYC 


C and K Rations 
l'o the Editors of The InFaAnrry JouRNAL: 


We, in combat, have to eat C and K rations, but our tastes 
are absolutely disregarded. Thus, few men eat the dextrose 
tablets or drink the synthetic lemon juice. Why couldn't C 
and K Rations contain only a minimum of these articles which 
so many throw away and contain more cocoa and coffee as 
beverages, especially cocoa which has food value? And also 
more caramels and fruit bars instead of dextrose tablets? This 
would greatly reduce wastage and make men more content 
with their rations. 

Of course, what I am saying is all based on the reactions of 
men of one regiment, but there has been such a uniform and 
decided reaction that | felt justified in generalizing, especially 
since a regiment is a good sized representative group 

Yours sincerely, 
PRIVATE. 


th Inf, APO , NYC 


® he experts who try out and select scientific rations often 
run up against this matter of strong prejudices of taste. In 
theory, troops can be educated to understand that a scientific, 
balanced ration can keep them strong and well for days at a 
time, if they eat all of it. Having this thoroughly impressed 
upon him, the soldier then goes s ahead and eats the whole ration 
whether he likes it all or not—or so the theory goes. 

So when it is generally found that men are throwing away 
part of a ration, one of two things must be true. Either the 
commanders have not given enough instruction in the need for 
eating all parts of the ration—or those who designed the ration 
were asking the impossible in expecting the American soldier 
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to eat habitually something he doesn't like—except, 
when he actu: illy is threatened with starvation as in 
situation. 

Either the training falls short or no training coul 
The Journat would like other comment on this— 
expressions of dislike for parts of the rations, but cor 
the reasons why many men do not eat, regardless 
tastes, what has been clearly proved is good for the: 


"7 1 1 
Still a Happy Woman 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL: 


I want to thank you for saving my marriage. Wit! 
help (and constant reference to a book of definitions 
tary terms) I'd probably be another war marriage casu 

Let me explain: Before I was admitted into the 
of Infantry wives, | worked for the Air Corps. 

The dashing pilots, with their thousand-hour crus! 
had me dazzled. “The Air Corps for mine,” I «aid, 
gasps of admiration. 


And then the Infantry moved in. After we were n 


found I was a rookie all over the place. My husband 


home from the post, not the field, and “It’s a battalio 


squadron, dear.” 


to the main issue. You see, dear INFANTRY JouRNAL, | 
it was the Air Corps that was winning the war (from ¢! 


of the same name 


It was only after stern and diligent reading of The In: 
Journat, plus a diet of bread and water, that I discover 


error. Now I know that the “Queen of the Battle’ 
B-17 but the Infantry. 

By learning that a mortar was something else by 
adhesive for bricks, and that a 


But these things were trivial in con 


BAR was not West Vir 


\NTRY 


dialect for a fur-bearing animal, I am still a happy woma1 


INFANTRY Wirt 


New York City 

rf 7 7 
One Copy Isn’t Enough 
To the Editors of The INFANrry JouRNAL: 


My outfit landed early on D-day with the Ist Divi 
was the first EG Company to arrive in France by m 


forty-eight hours. Our first sergeant received his May « 


The InFanrry JourNat here on June 17 which we 


is pretty fine service considering the circumstances 


read The Journat but find one copy in the outfit sim] 


enough—hence this subscription. 


ie 


LIEUTENANI 


—d, MP EG Co, APO -, NYC 


® With first class mailing hereafter The Journat 
make still better time. 


Service 
To the Editors of The INFANtry JouRNAL: 


It is, I believe, the inalienable right of every soldi« 
about food, pay, officers, and noncoms, and any ot! 
of the Army he thinks unpleasant. But I for one w 
different in this letter and throw a few bouquets to ' 
Service Forces for the job they do in combat. 

What is often a soldier's first gripe? No money. \\ 
soldier who landed on the shore of France recei\ 
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, French money before he left his port of embarka 
yp of that, every need in the way of post exchange 
es was a gratuitous issue and still 
tes and candy 





Stocking up 
because the 
; that are standard issue here contain all the above 
d items, even to a soap that will wash everything from 
dirty pair of mud and grease-stained 





is entirely unnecessz ry 


face to a 


fter the initial landings the average soldier is too busy 

i\bout anything more than a cigarette, food, and a 

sleep, while ASF is right on the job building up the 
strength for the next push. Service troops may not 

, shot directly at the enemy, but they are in there 

into foxholes when an 88 shell whistles overhead. 

) that beautiful Cand it really is at night) ack-ack 

is going up after some Jerry—in the same 

Inf man does whose iob is to deliver the stuff that 


way any 
ASF 
1m 

PRIVATE. 
APO 


r ne H OM Bn, , NY 


Control of Fear 
lo the Editors of The lnrantrry JourNav: 


article by Dr. 
members of the 


May number had an Dollard on con 
battle Most “PBI’* in the 
Car n 1914-1918 Army had ample opportunity to experi- 


tear. 


the very alarming sensation and extensive practice in 
Dollard’s remedies have undoubted merit, but 
ld-fashioned to the Almighty, tops all these 


like the proverbiz il tent. 


h ily 


ing it. 
prayer, 


Undoubtedly prayer was the mainstay with most of my com 

arms, even where their lives when the di Inger was over 

t qualify them for saintly halos. For officers, the urgency 
FI { showing a good example pushed battle fear into the realms of 
Because of this many the 
had a tougher time in close Battle fear is not a 
problem to experienced officers commanding good war- 


the bconscious. believe “other 


action. 


eteran troops, but the problem with men first en- 
n hard action is obvious. Most of those who've lived 


the hell of an Infantry battle would wonder how Dr. 


nd ) missed out on the one steadying influence we all 
than Prayer in acute danger seemed almost automatic. This 
t belittle Dollard but does point to a glaring omission. 
a Captain J. P. Dwyer 
v¢ , 4 
\ Scotia 


ody Infantry 





ANI 
7 7] 4 
In Rome and Out Again 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL: 
* * * 
| sh up the peninsula was a dramatic affair. Our troops 
nifcent, To me the proudest moment wasn’t when 
Tf ‘ . 
infantry entered Rome, but rather when it left. There 
gripe was —_ pretty inspiring about those chaps as they 
pect # ™arched into the city, marched through it, and out its northern 
he 2 ally without halting. They were damned well after 
\rmy the a Rome was just a place they had to go through 
reac m. 
every Mayjor. 
partial Hq Fifth Army. 
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Practical Use 
To the Editors of The lnrantry Journac: 


[his letter was received by an Infantry Association member 


subscriber from his son. 


Dear Dad: 


In the Cerebrations section of one of your INFaNrry Jour 
NALS there appeared some months ago a simple but effective 
method of accounting for numbered equipment. | cut it out, 
for no particular reason. But now that I'm supply officer we 
This morning I finished listing by that method all 
our numbered property—except carbines which will be en 
Another 
answered the questions on malaria that have been in and out 


You can be 


your JourNat will be read whenever you mail 


are using it. 


tered as soon as we get a recheck on them issue 


certain 
to this artil 


of my mind for the past couple of years. 


leryman. 
|. 1EUTENANT 


th FA, APO , SF 


CBI Supply 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY Journ Al 


and am natur 
ally interested in what is said about the theater in which | am 
China, Burma, 
information appearing on pages 8 to 10 of your issue ol 


I read The Journat whenever | get a chance 


serving India. The sergeant who supplied the 


March 
1944 appears to have been more familiar with operations 
than supply. I append my comments just to keep the record 


straight. 


The sergeant Is mistaken when he says snakes are numerous 
There are not as many snakes in India as there are in the 
United States. I saw and killed more poisonous snakes in ten 
months at Fort Sill than in eighteen months in India. Our 
medical officers assure me that deaths from snake bite in CBI 
re less than in the first Louisiana maneuvers 

[he sergeant may have had his own cooks and KPs, but nine 
out of ten of our supply installations use Indian cooks. We 
don't have the personnel to operate GI messes. Only T/O 
organizations have their own cooks and messes. I have eaten less 
than fifty meals prepared by Americans since I came to India 


I can assure you that the health of our troops served by super 
vised Indian cooks has not suffered 
Also. 


beef is served regularly to 


fresh 


India 


as the sergeant says it 1s, 
all United States messes in 


British \rmy units preter mutton 


far from being scarce, 


Since much of our supplies 


come from the British Army, a new unit at a new location is 


likely to get more mutton than it likes until our own contracts 
and Most 
accessible spots get beef six days a week, o1 
Government of India became 


of our installations in 
did until the 
imminent 


arrangements can be made. 


afraid of an shortage 
of cattle and requested us to have meatless days. ‘The beef short 


age, where it exists, is not due to cows being sacred, as the ser 


geant suggests, but to cows being work animals and not avail 

able both to plow the fields and to be eaten. Incidentally, good 

beef retails for just under ten cents per pound. As for fresh milk 
per | 


being taboo, the British soldiers and civilians always have fresh 
milk with their tea. Milk is first boiled and then served. It is 
poor milk, usually watered sergeant that I 
have yet to hear of a case British 
soldiers and civilians, and as for myself I have been drinking 
boiled fresh milk over here for over a year 


I can assure the 


of tuberculosis among the 


CAPTAIN 


APO ———, NYC 
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to this department. However, the price for those 


not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, 


Carrying Extra Carbine Ammunition 


Carrying extra ammunition for the carbine is somewhat 
of a problem since the belt already carries the canteen, 
first aid pouch, and compass 1n addition to the two ammuni 
tion pouches required. Incidentally, 
Mayazines Can come in mighty handy at times. 

One way to overcome the difficulty is to carry 
pouch around the stock of the carbine , T he carbine ammu 
nition pouch is slipped over the muzzle of the carbine and 
brought to rest snugly around the stock of 


an extra couple of 


an extra 


the gun. 

The method is especially handy for night patrols, scouts, 
and assault troops. It can also be used to advantage in al 
most every combat oper ation where extra ammunition is 
needed. 
ing, 
proved to be a handy and popular place for carrying extra 
ammunition 


This method does not interfere with loading, aim 


or firing the carbine, and from actual tests it has 


LIEUTENANT Fort BENNING. 


Insignia of Rank 


For years we wore our a of rank on the shoulder 
loops of our shirts. All of a found that 
the insignia interfered oer the straps and slings olf equip- 
ment. An order went out directing that insignia of rank 
be worn on the right side of the collar. The field jacket 
was overlooked and we were told to wear metal insignia on 
its shoulder loops. 


1- sud le hn someone 


This seems to defe: it the purpose of the 
original idea, for most ce rtainly we wear Our gear on top 
of our field jackets many months of the year in the tem 
perate zones. 

Why not go to embroidered insignia of rank and elimi 

nate all metal? This embroidered in: ignia could be sewn 
on the shouk ler loops of the shirt, field jacket, raincoat, 
overcoat and coat. The metal letters US could be worn on 
the right side of the collar and the metal branch insignia 
could go on the left side. 

By doing away with metal insignia of rank you eliminate 
the one complaint that led to the removal of this insignia 
from the shoulder loops of the shirt. Moreover, the saving 
in metal would be considerable. 


Coronet OM. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for 
“dashed off” 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 
you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 









their contributions 
with scant consideration for the 


They will 


Pro Propaganda Pays 


Our outfit is a colored one stationed overseas 
where ninety percent of the population is Neg 
outfit was once better known for its high VD rat 
Sometimes units couldn't 


its military efhciency. 


the range because key men were the dispens: 
syphilis shots, and guard duty came twice as oft 
narily because so many men were being treat 
worst month we had 100 new cases in the regim 
Our counter measures had followed the famili 
a training film once a month, lectures now and t! 
phasis on prophylaxis. We thought we were d 
thing we could and were re signed to accepting 
rate as inevitable. 

Then the higher headquarters began to need! \ 
to get the rate down. The medical departm nt 
ward with some new ideas, and things began to n Ba 


found that our main trouble was that the men « 
lieve that prophylaxis would prevent VD. The 
take pros at all, OF drifted round to the stations al 
hours after exposure. It was evident that we 
to do a better job of teaching 

First, the indoctrinated. W 
lectures and talks, saw some new and startling mov 


We 


and where! 


officers had to be 


attended weekly classes in VD control. 
how to take a and had the why 
pli 1ined in detail.. We were shown the right way 


wert Wn C.] 


pro, 


ct yndo m 
from the 


and this was definitely not the stuff we 
the next block. We learned that 
properly used will almost 


kid in 
always prevent gonort! 
about ninety per cent of the chancre and syphilis 
The next step was to put it over to the men. | n 
pany commander designated a VD control officer 
the job in my outfit. 
We began with an intensive course of trainii 
noncoms, who passed it on to their men just ‘ 
them to clean rifles and pack equipment. 
Then we turned on the publicity to mak« 
prophylaxis conscious. Every company headquart 
sign showing the number of days it had gone 
case. VD slogans were displayed in the mess | 


we used mov ies, posters, and pamphlets. 


The men going on pass got special instructior 
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[he favorite model for demonstration was a 
ck. Some noncoms had their men take an oath 
would use prophylaxis if they exposed themselves. 
In upon return from pass was required to turn in 

ich he id a pro treatment record on one side and a 
nent record on the other, which put it squarely up 

, say whether he had been exposed. Nobody was 

to take a pro but it wasn’t long before we had most 
men taking them if they had exposed themselves. 
increased the number of pro stations, giving them 

quipment and better trained attendants. When we 


h hot water in our barracks, we did have it in the 
p itions 
When a unit reduced its rate we put out a reward 
C lays without a new case meant a three-day pass for 
nds and a GI picnic with beer and fried chicken 
Finally we had a poster contest with a thirty-day furlough 


States as a first prize. The fifty-six posters showed 


propaganda was getting over. This contest was 


' 

ed by a slogan contest 

\\ had expected that the publicity would tend to in 

Much to our amazement, 
the opposite effect the numbe r dropped to half ot 

{ h id been. 


the number of exposures. 


onth was our best yet—ninety-two per cent reduc- 
n the highest rate. Now we're trying for no new 


main point about our 


{ 


campaign is that it was 

planned ind carried on as a command function. The 
r seduc ited and advised, but the line officers supplied 

ich that made it click. Any outfit can do the same 


keep its military efficiency high 
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Backbone of the Army 


\t long last our noncoms have received recognition. It’s 
t Department Circular No. 70, which requires com 

to use their noncommissioned officers in the wav 
uld be—as links in the military chain-of-command 
It is only natural that the noncom should begin to play 
amore important rdle. During the first year of the war, we 
sent the best of the younger NCOs to Officer Candidate 
chools and it was seldom that an organization had any 
PP rtunity to train its noncoms in their full duties before 
they were yanked out for OCS or for cadres. The next 
year saw a rush for warrant officer appointments and for 


iance at the Army Specialized Training Program 


And now since the cx mpetition for the noncommissioned 


rating has become noticeable, 


the ct mpany com 
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mé under’ rs pr ayer hs is bee n answe red | lis noncon nmissioned 


officers are going to be the “backbone of the army 


yrroblem 


But this brings the company commander a new 
He must include all of his noncoms in the chain-of 
comm<é ind, some thing the it he hs id, ot necessity, ove rlooked, 
in those hectic days when his noncoms didn't have the 
experience to carry their individual loads 

lhe company commander can test his chain-of-command 
in a practical way by calling in his topkick and telling him 
to see to it that the company wears the pt oper uniform from 
now on. Tell him to work through the pl. toon sergeants and 
down through squad leaders and assistant squad leaders 

Let the matter rest for a week. Then check up and see 


what's be en done. T race the entire ope ration down the 


chain-of-command to see where the weak links are, if any. 
There are some. 

Two suggestions: First, both you and your junior ofhcers 
should know and obey the regulati that you have told 
Second check the 


CX ymined your ¢ hain ( 


the first sergeant to ¢ ntorce company a 


week after you have f-command, 
for the 


worn with low shoes, watch chains OI other jewelry dan 


following violations: green neckties, white socks 


buc ke Ss with supe rimposed 


| 
insignia, field jackets worn unbuttoned, and unshined brass 


gling from the uniform, belt 


and shoes 
But let the 
that they won't feel you cut 


know what you are doing so 


( hain of 


platoon leader 
them out of the 


command 
( OLONEL C-OF€ 


Recognition Again 


One of the faults with the training in recognition of air 


craft and armor d machines 1S that too mu h information 1s 
fired at the sok lier in the time devote d to recognition train 
ing It's Im poss} ible in the time’ allotted to drive home dis 


tinguishing features ot scores of plane S tank ind irmored 


cars, of both friendly and enemy force There is time 
the distinguishing features of the ma 


\nything 


though to teach only 
chines of friendly forces. But friendly forces only 
[his would eliminat 


else, ipso facto, Is enemy unnecessary 


poop such as “The German HS 129 is a twin-engine low 
wing monoplan« , with two radial engines which are under 
slung, and project forward nearly as tar as the nos 

The soldi r do sn t care a whoop about such trivia. If he 
doesn’t recognize the plane he knows it’s an enemy ship 


ell take the troubl 


about enemy machines on his own time 


If the soldier Is interTé sted, h to learn 


But on regularly 
he should b taught recognition ol friend! 


scheduled time \ 


machines only 
LIEUTENANT PARACHUTE | ROOPS 
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Military Classics 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of 400 years. 
Armored Warfare $1.00 


By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 
By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brig. Gen. T. R. Phillips 

Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 

Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 

Surprise in War py Gen. Waldemar Erfurth $1.00 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 
Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 


On War By General Carl von Clausewitz $1.45 
The full text of Clausewitz’s farned book. 


Decisive Battles of the World $3.00 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to date. 


The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 25¢ 


The essence of Clausewitz’s thoughts on war. (The 
25¢ edition is available to the Armed Services only. 
Full-sized edition available to all at $1.50.) 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 


By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 
the Napoleonic wars. 
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LrEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES WARNER BELLAH ha 
from the Southeast Asia Command and is now 
Headquarters Army Ground Forces. (Page 45.) 






ik 





CapTAIN DONALD E. BOVEE, Infantry, currently in | 
the 79th Division, fought in North Africa with t t | 


vision. (Page 9. 






ik: 





PRIVATE THEODORE DRAPER for ten years was a writ | 





pean affairs and spent several years in France 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Spain, and Mexico 

author of The Six Weeks’ War, an account of h 
fell in 1940. He has been in the Army more th 
‘Page 48.) 









ie: 





LIEUTENANT H. JAMES FAGAN, Infantry, was wo 
Tunisia and is now on duty at Fort Benning. In ci 
was a CBS announcer. (Pages 22 and 34.) 







oe, 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM T. GAYLE, CWS, is in France 
with the 4th Division. (Page 12.) 


ik} 







LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER A. GuILp, CWS, a reserve of 
ficer, was on the Anzio beachhead and is a chemical officer 
with the Fifth Army. (Page 25.) 







S 





CoLoneL w. £. HALL, Corps of Engineers, is overseas. (Page 


52.) 





ik: 







LIEUTENANT EDWIN KAHN, Infantry, is on duty as an instructo 
at a jungle training center in the Southwest Pacific Area 


(Page 32.) 






ik: 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL is now in France 
(Page 36.) 





ik: 





COLONEL ALFRED E. MCKENNEY is On duty in Africa. (Page 2 


ik: 






W. F. sHADEL, the managing editor of The American 
has been overseas in Italy, England and France for mor 
than six months as a correspondent for The Rifl 
The InFantry Journat. He has also done some | 
ing from England and France for the Columbia Br 
Company. (Page 11.) 







ite: 





Major HENRY GRADY SPENCER, Infantry, was 
France while serving as a battalion executive w 
ment of the 2d Division. He is now at Fitzsim 
Hospital but writes that he wants to get back 
outfit” as soon as he can. (Page 10.) 






ik: 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL ELIAS C. TOWNSEND, Infant 
seas for several months as an observer. (Page 3° 
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Thinking Correspondent 


SfiLL TIME TO DIE. By Jack Belden. New York: Harpe: 
1944. 322 P 


& Brothers, ages; $3.00. 
Belden, who also wrote Retreat With Stilwell, 


proves 
elt in Still Time To Die one ot the tew firsthand observers 

who has been thinking deeply about it. His war ex 
ices began seven years ago when he was caught by acci 
between the Chinese and Japanese lines around the 

Polo Bridge near Peiping. 
and many battles. 


He has thus seen years of 

He was wounded at Salerno and has 

ered from his wound and is now again with the fighting 

in France. 

[ime To Die is divided into an introduction entitled 

[he Nature of the Battlefield,” a long section on Chinese 

helds, and two shorter sections on British and 

helds, and a brief conclusion. 

book which constitute 

f the book do not form a single connected narrative; each 

mewhat separate account. but in these chapters Belden 

gets us as close to war, to battle itself, as any writer yet has done 
since 1939, 

France \ll of war cannot be put into written words but big 

hunks of it can be. Belden is more explicit and realistic than 

ther American correspondent, especially as regards the 

ng iage of war. | see no reason why he should not be so. 

y through such accuracy can the man at home come at 

| close to “the confusion, the desperation, and. the emotion 
floma t combat. 

mon But it is in the first section of the book, on “The Nature of 

he Battlefield,” where the author shows his deepest reflection 

iter long experience of war. He says, in the first place, that 

> the truth of war can never be told. He thinks it is utterly im 

possible ever to reconstitute battle as it actually happens. When 

te this, the critique after combat described by Colonel 


American 
The eight battle chapters 
the author was in the battles— 


ne WI 


S. L. A. Marshall in the August issue of The INFantry Jour- 

NAL had not yet been tried. Even this method may not bring 
g out all the truth of war, all the truth of battle, but it seems 

1 , 

likely + 


) give far more than Belden deems possible. 
But what Mr. Belden writes about the uncertainty of battle 


is accurate, and is little realized by the man who has never 
seen combat. “Uncertainty,” he says correctly, “distinguishes 
battle : ‘ 


e most sharply from any other sphere of human activity.” 
He goes on to show how Clausewitz, Tolstoy, and Foch were 
aware the “fog of war” which, although it is realized 
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proressios nally and taught to new leaders of tro ps before they 


reach battle, is seldom realized in full betore combat is 


experienced. 
What Jack Belden says about danger and courage as dis 


tinguished trom resolution, staunchness, and firmness, is also 


entirely to the point. He thinks “that physical courage exe 
almost no influence on the lhe 


geis into much physical danget 


cises outcome of the 


Wal 
one-sixth of an army which ever 


~ 


is ust opposed by an equally courageous foe and cour 


has to become commonplace. But 1 think that few will acree 


with the author when he says that “new soldiers are generally 
not afraid as they go into battle,” for the findings are to the 
contrary. But it is likely that his emphasis up n the greater 
fear that arises later, time after time, would be agreed to by 


every man who has closed with the enemy. 


But the author's emphasis on resolution, staunchness and 


firmness, especially as it applies to commanders, is something 


that few have touched upon in writing about the war. Differ 
ent readers will not with Mr. Belden’s estimates of cer 
tain specific commanders, but military men with any experi 
ence in combat leadership themselves will deeply appreciate 
what he says about the tremendous responsibilities of the 
commander, and the strength of character, 
tellect and boldness,” 


ceed. 


agree 


“compound of in 
which the commander must have to suc 
In this part of the book Belden gives high credit to 
General Stilwell for his resolution, though he insists that it is 
presumptuous for a layman like himself to pass judgment. He 
goes on wisely to say that “the error of judging a commander 
on results without considering the circumstances is one in 
which not only the civilian population but the higher army 
hierarchy is itself prone to follow.” 

In other parts of this first section the author touches very 
closely some of the main problems of the enlisted man at war 
as well as those of the commander. Throughout the book you 
can feel Jack Belden’s intense desire to show war to readers far 
removed from its terrors, but this adds rather than subtracts 


from the military value of Still Time To Die.—G.V. 
7 4 7 


“They Will Not Crack” 


TRAVELER FROM TOKYO. By John Morris. 
Sheridan House, 1944. 253 Pages; $2.75. 


The more we know about our enemies the easier wil] be our 
task of defeating them and of planning for their postwar 
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demilitarization and reéducation. Into this book John Morris, 
a Britisher who from 1938 to 1942 Gmany months after Pearl 
Harbor) taught English in a Tokyo university and held the 
title of adviser to the Japanese Foreign Oflice, has put much 
objective, firsthand information about the Japanese, and about 
“global war’ on a 
people already exhausted by years of fighting in China. From 
his knowledge of the people and understanding of their 
he has drawn conclusions as to what 
Allied postwar policy in Japan should be. 

During his four years in Tokyo Mr. Morris “gradually dis- 


the physical and psychological effects of 
mental contusion,” 


covered that there is a great difference between the mentality 
of the young Japanese and that of older generations, and that 
this difference is not the one normally to be found in mem 
bers of different age groups. The young Japanese of the edu 
cated classes is not as a rule unduly nationalistic, and certainly 
does not believe in the divinity of the Emperor, or his own 
descent from the gods.” Two of Mr. Morris’ students com 
mitted suicide on the eve of their induction into the army, 
as their friends explained, because they were unwilling to 
undergo military training, but because of “an overwhelming 
belief that the army's domination of their country was not in 
Japan’s best interests. In the Japan of today the unorthodox 
can prove the courage of their convictions only by suicide.” 

In answer to questions as to what makes the Japanese Army 
Mr. “Behind all more direct 
lies the basic fact that the Japanese are not afraid of death, 
and hold that there is no greater honor than to die in battle. 
This makes it possible for the General Staff to risk what in 
other countries would be looked upon as appallingly heavy 
casualties. . When a recruit joins the Japanese Army the 
first thing he is taught is that he must look upon dying as a 
duty. This is impressed upon him constantly. . There is 
no doubt that the Japanese soldier who returns to enjoy civilian 
life really does feel that he has failed in his duty to the 
country. This feeling also accounts for the shame felt by the 
Japanese who are taken prisoner. The sentiment has often 
been described Cby foreign observers) as fanaticism; but it 
equally deserves the name of bravery. We should be unwise 
to decry it or to refuse to recognize wherein the strength of 
our enemy lies.” 

The author goes on to say that he has no doubt the Japanese 
will suffer defeat. “But,” he continues, “I find it quite impos- 
sible to picture what shape that defeat will take. And, similarly, 
of our victory I can forecast nothing, except that it will not 
be an easy one. 


not, 


so strong, Morris says, answers 


“The Japanese Army now has complete control of the gov- 
ernment. The army in fact is the government. Every branch 
of the national life: education, industry, commerce, even 
religion, all are now subject to its will. 

“That army is now committed to a plan of almost unlimited 
aggression. It must conquer or perish; there is no other 
alternative. And the people will be ready to support it to the 
end. The Germans cracked in 1918, and there is every reason 
for supposing that in due course they will crack again. But 
the psychology of the Japanese people is different, and I 
believe that they will never give in; they will go on lowering 
their standard of living, if necessary until the daily ration is 
barely sufficient to support life, but the people will not crack. 
It is only by complete physical destruction of their men and 
their resources that they can be defeated; and until we are in 
a position to bring this about, any talk of a Japanese collapse 
is merely a dangerous form of wishful thinking. 

“I believe it to be of the utmost importance for the war to 
be brought home to the people of Japan themselves. They 


know so little of what is happening in the world today, that 
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only when the war is actually brought to their hom: 
will they realize they are beaten. Nothing less than 
pation of the country will be necessary; not necessa: 
long one, but one long enough to make the fact of 
and their defeat incontestable. 

“During the period of occupation the demilitarizat 
be commenced, and it is essential that it should cont 
the war-making power of Japan is destroyed. O, 
this demilitarization is assured should Japan be give 
beside the peaceful and democratic nations of the w Th 
then, should be the program: Defeat, Occupation, | 


-M.C. R. 













zation, Opportunity.”- 
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Rommel as Infantryman 
INFANTRY ATTACKS. By General Field Mars! 









































Rommel. Translated by Lieutenant Colonel G. | , 
Washington: Infantry Journal, 1944. 265 Pages; 
First-rate small-unit combat narratives are useful 
ing troops and leaders but are not very plentiful. T| 
try Journal has published a number of “little pictu 
studies in the past, notable among them Infantr) Tl 
Certainly we should miss no opportunity to learn from 
enemies. The Germans made tremendous efforts to find \ 
why they lost the First World War. Hundreds of books we: 
written analyzing and weighing the experiences of 1914-1§ 
One such book, Infanterie Greift an (Infantry Attacks), d 
voted to the experiences of a Wiirttemberg mountain infanty Oc 
battalion, was written in 1937 by an unknown German officer 
named Erwin Rommel. He was then a lieutenant colone ne 
completing a tour of duty as instructor in infantry tactics at the rm 
Dresden Military Academy. Two years earlier he had writte: i 
a small handbook for platoon and company leaders entitled oe 
Aufgaben fiir Zug und Kompanie (Problems for the Plat Te 
and Company). Neither of Rommel’s books made much of Ne 
impression at the time; they were given only perfunctory r pe 
views in German military periodicals, and only a bare ment oad 
in British or American military journals. 
Five years later Rommel was directing the Afrika Kor 2 
such success that, according to the Gallup Poll even the Bi of ) 
up until November, 1942, considered him the “ablest con ‘ai 
mander produced by the war.” His repeated victories in deser No 
operations against a succession of British commanders caus the 
him to become the most publicized German general. } we 
books, which up to 1941 had sold only a few thousand co - 
then went through many editions in Germany. When ‘a 
Army wanted to know what Rommel had written / in 
we found it difficult to lay our hands on Infanterie Greif! the 
although there were a few stray copies in this country. T! Arb 
the kindness of the Columbia University Library, ( Chi 
Kiddé was able to make this translation for the Command tive 
General Staff School. It is being published by the In! os 
Journal in order to give it as wide a circulation as p é In 
Most of the general tactical lessons taught by these sm Pac 
unit combat narratives are valid today. The observations unde A 
which Rommel sums up his reactions to the various engag illus 
ments are in general the kind of counsel any alert !}-un fine 
leader would give his troops and junior officers under simi! @ ), 
circumstances. lov 
With the memories of Rommel’s spectacular campaigns "Cor 
North Africa still fresh in mind, present-day readers of !”/@" BB don 
try Attacks will see many parallels between Romn expe inv 
iences and methods in the First and Second World Wars to | 
As a leader of a small unit in 1914-18, Rommel proved him info 
self to be an aggressive and versatile commander. He had mili 
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eveloped capacity for utilizing terrain. His men were 
take cover when possible in movement and to dig in 
: they stopped. Rommel was tireless in reconnaissance 
buted many of his successes as a lieutenant to the 
t he possessed better information about the enemy than 
| about him. This information he shared with junior 
noncoms, and private soldiers. Into every battle plan 
neuver Rommel tried to introduce some element of de- 
and surprise. He sought out the weakest element in 
my position and worked out a plan of attack to exploit 
ikness and confuse the enemy as to his real intentions. 
He took pains to insure proper fire plans and used his machine 
nd hand grenades in 1916-18 with the same skill that 

d his 88s in 1941-42. 
Early in 1944 Rommel was detailed as Inspector General of 
tH ti-invasion forces in Western Europe. He served in 
France until early August when he was seriously injured as 
a result of a motor car accident brought about by Allied air 
atta ks —D. V. 


A A A 


The Lands and Seas of the Pacific 
THE PACIFIC WORLD. Edited by Fairfield Osborn. Wash- 


ington: Infantry Journal, 1944. (Edition restricted to mem- 
bers of the Armed Services.) 156 Pages; Illustrated; $.50. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1944. 208 Pages; 


¢3 00. 


The Pacific World is an accurate description of the Pacific 
Ocean itself, the islands within it, the climates, winds, currents, 
and tides in the different regions, the discovery and exploration 
in the Pacific, the native peoples, themselves, the life within 
the ocean, and the life on land—the mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, insects, and plants of the whole vast area. There 
are also chapters describing specific areas—Australia, New 
Zealand, New Guinea, and the other parts of Melanesia, 
Netherlands Indies, Philippine Islands, the islands of Mi- 
cronesia and Polynesia, the Aleutians, Pribilofs and Galapagos, 
and also of Japan, Formosa, and the other islands near by. 

The Pacific World is now available in an inexpensive edi- 
tion to members of the Armed Services through coéperation 
of the many expert authors from many institutions who have 
contributed to the book, and the original publishers, W. W. 
Norton and Company, whose edition in cloth is available to 
the general public as well as to the man in the Armed Services 
who wants a cloth edition. Altogether, twenty-eight authors, 
including the editor, Mr. Fairfield Osborn, are listed in the 
book. These include well-known scientific writers of the 
American Geographical Society, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the American Museum of Natural History, the Armold 
Arboretum, the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy, the New York Zodlogical Society, and the 
American Committee for International Wild Life Protection. 
In short, the most expert hands have worked to make The 
Pacific World. 

An important part of the book consists of the four-color 
illustrations drawn by R. M. Chapin, Jr., well known for his 
fine maps in Time Magazine, and those of Andrey Avinoff; 
also excellent maps, charts, and drawings by Francis Lee Jaques, 
Joy Flinsch Buba, Charles Clark, and George T. Mason. 
Certainly The Pacific World is a fascinating and beautifully 
done handbook for the man in the Armed Services stationed 
anywhere within the vast Pacific area. Mr. Osborn has helped 
to keep the text clear and simple, packed though it is with 
information. There is no attempt to discuss the political or 
military situation; the book sticks to the important specific 
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New Books and Manuals | 


of the Month 


* 


Two new Infantry Journal-Penguin Fighting Forces 
25c reprints are added to the booklist this month and 
both are books that tell well the parts of war with 
which they treat. Gilbert Cant, a recognized naval au- | 
| 


thority, is the editor of This is the Navy, an anthology 
of the best stories of U. S. naval action to appear in 
this war. The second book tells of North Africa and 
the British Eighth Army’s famous drive from E! Ala- 
mein to Cape Bon. The author is Major Peter Rainier 
and the title is Pipeline to Battle. 


An important book for the soldier who would | 
understand his sister service, is Lieutenant Bernard 
Brodie’s new Guide to Naval Strategy ($2.75). Ic is | 
reviewed on page 53 of this issue. Jack Belden, who 
wrote what is probably the best account of the 1942 
Burma campaign, Retreat with Stilwell, has distilled 
his seven years’ of experience in following armies in 
Still Time to Die ($3.00). Mr. Belden proves he has 
learned a great deal about war. Still Time to Die is 
reviewed on page 65. 

Pertinax is the pseudonym of a French author and | 
journalist of distinction and ability. And in The Grave | 
Diggers of France ($6.00) he is at his best in showing | 
us how France fell and the men who were responsible 
| for her fall. The review is on page 70. 


To the growing list of official World War I di- 
visional histories prepared by the American Battle 
Monuments Commission we add this month the his- 
tories of the 33d Division ($1.25), the 78th Division 
(75c), and the 82d Division ($1.00). The complete 
list of these official histories now available can be | 
found on page 77. 


In addition to the two Infantry Journal-Penguin | 
Fighting Forces books which we mentioned earlier 
there are a number of Penguin mysteries added to the 
list this month. The titles are The Laughing Fox, 
Murder Enters the Picture, Out of this World, Shell 
of Death, and Ten Holy Horrors. The full list of 





ODD MAN PAYS. 


| 

i 

: . , 
available Penguin mysteries appears on page 78. | 





facts. These are presented so briefly and compactly, however, 
that The Pacific World is a most helpful and readily useful 


book. 
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3y Major Darwin L. Teilhet. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Company, 1944. 300 Pages; $2.50 

A novel concerned with the mysterious and near-fatal ex- 
periences of a United States Army lieutenant during a week 
end in wartime London. The author, himself a major in the 
U. S. Army Air Forces, does a convincing job of describing 
Britain's capital in the blackout. The pro-Nazi ring of spy 
gangsters on the lieutenant’s trail are as sinister and frightening 


as a London fog.—M. C. R. 
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Book Dividends 


INFANTRY JOURNAL Book Dividend Coupons 
represent a 15% bonus for books purchased 
by our members for cash. When you send 
cash for books to The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
we return with the books Book Dividend 
Coupons* which can be used for the purchase 
of more books. 

Because of this new and better discount, 
we are discontinuing our old discount of 10% 
to members on book purchases. Remember, 
15% of the retail price you pay for the books 
you get will come back to you in INFANTRY 
JouRNAL Book Dividend Coupons. We are 
able to do this for our members because of 
the saving we make in oflice expense when 
cash a orders. 


*No heute coupons with orders for official man 
uals. However, you may pay for manuals with 
dividend coupons realized from the purchase of 


books 








Dictionaries for the Soldier 


By Frank Henius 


Mr. Henius’ foreign language dictionaries for soldiers 
—sailors and marines, too—are simple, understand- 


able, and clearly sound-written. 


GERMAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
SPANISH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
1l to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





Italian Sentence Book for the Soldier 


By Frank Henius 


The ordinary phrases and sentences used by the sol- 
dier with an added section on Italian grammar. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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The Veterans of World War II 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING Ki 
Dixon Wecter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com, 
588 Pages; Index; $3.00. 

THE VETERAN COMES BACK. By Willard Wa New 
York: Dryden Press, 1944. 316 Pages; Index; $2.7 

THE REST OF YOUR LIFE. By Leo Cherne. N 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1944. 298 Pag 
$2.75. 

THE ECONOMICS OF DEMOBILIZATION., | 


Howenstine, Jr. Washington: American Council 
Affairs, 1944. 336 Pages; Index; $3.75, cloth; $3.2 


DISCHARGED. By R. England. Toronto: The M 
Company of Can ada Linsieed. 1943. $5.00. 


WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME. By C. N. Se; 
Toronto: Collins, 1944. 190 Pages; Index; $.25. 
By the time demobilization actually comes there \ 
ably be fifty or a hundred different books in print dea! 
the returning soldier and his problems—and with the 
soldier as a problem—all the way from worthless ou 
collections of laws to serious studies of the whole ; 
he first four of these books are serious attempts to 
the new veteran and his problems in the United States. M; 
Wecter and Professor Waller, in two very ilisent 
attempt to consider the American veteran of all wars as w« 
Gl Joe of today and tomorrow. 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home is by far the mor 
realistic and level-headed treatment. Mr. Wecter gets a good 


deal closer to the mind of today’s soldier than the others. H 
describes with considerable accuracy the things about his ow 
country back home that get under the solc lier’s skin. Bet 
he wrote at all, Mr. Wecter very apparently dug int 
sources that count, the Army papers, the service journals 1 ul 


dreds of letters from every theater overseas. Moveover, he has 


been in personal contact with many servicemen who hav 
already returned. On the basis of such sources, he does 
attempt a deep psy chological study of today’s soldier but { 


that the returning soldier will be more certain than ever that 
“his United States had been worth fighting for. . . . As he 


went forth, so he will return: friendly, generous, easy-going 
brave, the citizen-soldier of America.” I consider When Johnm 


Comes Marching Home to be an excellent book through which 


to approach a study of the meaning of the American vane 

In The Veteran Comes Back P soheabor Waller spends muc 
more of his space in analyzing the situation. In the first hal 
of his book he tries to describe the impact of war on the sol 


dier; and of all the books about soldiers this war has produce 
} 


I do not recall one with more distorting generalization than the 
first half of this book contains. It is surprising, then, to find 
that Professor Waller reaches some very sound conclusions 


regarding what must be done for the returning soldier 


The trouble with Professor Waller’s discussion of what war 


does to “civilians” is that he takes what may be called | 
“hairy ape” attitude. He appears to imagine a young Am: 
well above the average in intelligence and upbring ing 
ing the Army and being almost completely made over b 
military experience. He seems to be unaware of wv 
young American is actually like-the young Americ 
degrees—before he goes into the Army. You wou 

think that every young American went regularly to Sunda\ 


School, seldom if ever ‘told dirty stories, was generally avers 


to obscenity, and was largely unacquainted with sex. I t 
the author shows little knowledge of the young peopl 
America taken as a whole. Certainly the Army and war bring 
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think about the future. 











es to every man who puts on a uniform but I do 
nute concur with the author's apparent and highly 
ied belief that nice young men go to war and are 
when they come back. I believe that what war 
nan depends very much on what he was to begin 
that what he was to begin with is very much 
by Professor Waller in his endeavor to show, for 
w “the Army machine annihilates the soldier's 
| will.” 
his points the author turns often to quote such 
Philip Gibbs, John Dos Passos, and Erich Remarque, 
Ronains—more often than he does to quote today’s 
mself. There are far better available authorities than 
sts, most of whose writings on war do not attempt 
ith the average soldier but the more sensitive type. 
Waller himself is a veteran of World War I. He 
have formed certain opinions after that experience, 
ve the tendency to see much of the present Army in 
of that experience. He also argues far too much by 


vidence, a method apparent at the very beginning of 


} 


B the | where in the space of a very few pages he considers 


nous outbreaks of the Continental Army in 1781, the 
ederate veterans of the Ku Klux Klan, and the German 
of World War I and fascism; then arriving, on the 
this very brief study, at the statement, “Unless and 
can be renaturalized into his native land, the veteran 
t to society.’ 

In spite of the fact that I find points of disagreement on 
y page where Professor Waller speaks of the present- 
lier and his army, | must say again that he arrives at 
conclusions regarding the ways in which the veteran 
“We must understand the veteran,” writes 
fessor Waller, “before we can rehabilitate him. Te under 
nd the veteran, we must learn all that we can about him- 
ttitude and habits, his behavior in past times—but we must 
ple this externalistic knowledge with that other sort of 
lge which can only come from inner sources, from the 
nation. For the simplest and oldest method of psychol- 
is still the best: it is to imagine what it would be like to 
somebody else. We must underst: and the veteran by imagin- 

» what it ‘would be like to be in his skin, 
his heart to feel, his mind to recall the present and 


e helped. 


borrow his eves to 


The tools with which to work in 
habilitating the veterans are in ourselves, and the most useful 
{them is a sympathetic imagination.” It is unfortunate, how- 
that this author’s own endeavor to describe the attitudes 

d habits of the soldiers are so inaccurate. 

In The Rest of Your Life Mr. Cherne tries to describe the 
future pecifscally. In a rambling style he touches upon a 
yeat many interesting economic and social possibilities of the 


veteran's world. In a final chapter entitled “The Real Enemy” 
he warns civilian America against looking backward instead 

forw He thinks we may try to forget—again—and closes 
the bo k by saying to us all: “You start the rest of your life 
with ni 


real enemies—except you!” 

The Economics of Demobilization is largely a factual study 
t what happened after World War I and does not deal directly 
th the veteran, himself. It recounts the lack of preparation 
nd mistakes made after the other war and endeavors to show 


vhere the money can come from to guarantee social insurance 
por the fut ; 
ire, 


Discharged and When The Boys Come Home are studies of 
Me Veteran situation in Canada. In the first Mr. England re- 
ews at length the civil reéstablishment of veterans after 
Vorld War | and in When The Boys Come Home Mr. Senior 


lescribes 


simple manner in a useful handbook (directed, 
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Still Time to Die 


I Never Left Home 
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By Robert Sherrod 
A splendid piece of battle reporting. 


Pacific Partner $2.50 
By George H. Johnston 
Australia’s part in the war. 
Here Is Your War $3.00 


By Ernie Pyle 
Ernie Pyle’s finest war dispatches. His daily stories 
collected in an entertaining and enlightening book. 


God Is My Co-Pilot $2.50 
By Colonel! Robert L. Scott 
You can’t find a finer book on the air war. 
They Call It Pacific $3.00 
By Clark Lee 
The Pacific fighting of 1942. 
Retreat With Stilwell $3.00 
sy Jack Belden 
The Burma Campaign and “Uncle Joe” Stilwell. 
America’s Navy In World War Il $3.75 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy’s part in this war. 
Assignment to Nowhere $2.75 
By Lowell Bennett 
The whole Tunisian campaign. 
Burma Surgeon $3.00 


By Lieut. 
A medical missionary’s story of the Burma Campaign. 


Col. Gordon Seagrave 


$3.00 


By Jack Belden 
Seven years of experience have given the author a deep 
understanding of the nature of the war. These are his 
experiences, 
Paper cover $1.00 
By Bob Hope 
America’s favorite radio and screen comedian tells the 
story of his visit to American soldiers in the Medi- 
terranean and in England. 
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AAF $2.50 
The official guide to the Army Air Forces 


A Directory, Almanac, and Chronicle of Achievement 
with sixty-four pages of photographs, 175 drawings, 
charts, and maps. 
Pocketbook edition, complete 
and unabridged 25¢ 






































The Army Clerk 


Here is the guidebook for the new clerk learning the 
routine of ard work in the personnel section of 
regimental headquarters. 


1 to 10 copies: 75¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 60¢ each 
51 or more copies : 50¢ each 





: Lee’s Lieutenants Each Volume $5.00 


By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 


Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 





The Occupation of Enemy 


Territory $1.25 


One hundred eighty pages cover the subject thor- 
oughly in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 





Blitz French 75¢ 


By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 





Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 





Elementary Japanese 
By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 


To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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however, at the civilian rather than at the returni 
what Canada is doing for her veterans. 

Of all six of these books the most helpful to an un: 
of our American situation is When Johnny Come 
Home. 
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Henry Adams’ History 


THE WAR OF 1812. By Henry Adams. Washi Ir 
fantry Journal, 1944. 377 Pages; Index; Maps; § 


Military readers have long felt the need of a ne 
volume history of the War of 1812. Buried in Henry Adam: 
classic nine-volume History of the United States, | 1817 
was the best available account, but it was somewhat awkward 
of access. The mere bulk of the work tended to 
many readers. The result has been that Henry Ad 
ment of the unhappiest war in our history has be: 
the neglected treasures of our literature. Through th 
ity and codperation of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, | 
of the Estate of Henry Adams, and of the original publish. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, The Infantry Journal has been per 
mitted to publish the chapters in this work which bear 
War of 1812. 

Because a nation learns its most important military lessons 
from a study of its defeats, not from its successes, th« 
the War of 1812 has many things to teach all of us who fin 
easy confirmation of our country’s policies and metho: 
ultimate success of its military enterprises. 

It is hoped that this handy volume on the War of 1812 y 
give many readers who know Henry Adams only through | 
famous The Education of Henry Adams (1918) or his 
St. Michel and Chartres (1913), an opportunity to becom 
acquainted with at least a portion of his major work, The 
History of the United States.—D. V. 
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The French Defeat 
THE GRAVE DIGGERS OF FRANCE: Gametin, Dats 


pier, ReyNaup, Perain, anp Lava. By Pertinax. Nev 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1944. 612 Page: 
Index; $6.00. 


Pertinax’s (André Géraud) treatise on the fall of France 
available since 1943 in French, can now be read with profit and 
interest by American civilians and soldiers. No careless jou 
nalist writing merely for effect, Pertinax is a sincere Fren 
patriot, a man of character and integrity. His knowledge 0 
French leaders and political events is unrivaled, yet he makes 
no pretense at complete historical accuracy. He calls his book 
“a provisonal synthesis” which can be corrected when 
full record is available. 

Pertinax singles out five men as the chief architect 
French defeat. be hree of them, he believes—Gamelin, Da! 


and Reynaud—were patriotic but weak men, simply incapabé 
of meeting the political and military crises that ar 
them. Two, Laval and Pétain, the author feels cer wer 


self-seeking scoundrels. The first did not bother to conc: J ns 
treachery and greed. The second, says Pertinax, masked s 
defeatism and fascism under the cloak of senility and under tht 
uniform of a marshal of France. 
The military reader will have more interest in what ( 
author says about Generals Gamelin and Weygand. Un th 
surface Gamelin appeared to be a superlatively wel! wipes 
professional soldier, but he lacked the will power anc ener 
to force his military demands on the wavering politic 
Pertinax believes he was aware of the military disadvantages 
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39, but lacked the force of character to say “This 
He let important matters “languish and dissolve 
al research and argument.” He did not get along 
Daladier. Just before the war Daladier would refuse 
in for a week or two at a time. When this occurred, 
an appeal to friends of Daladier, saying, “I need 
lly am desperate! For a whole month now I have 
ble to make him listen to reason. Won't you ask 
b . | for me?” 
| n's serenity of mind, which is often a valuable quality 
er, contributed heavily to the French defeat. For his 
throughout the period of the phoney war led men to 
t France was secure. Gamelin held his optimism until 
he nan 1 break-through at Sedan, then suddenly decided 
she was lost. But even then he maintained an appearance 
f Buddha-like serenity. 


\fter reviewing the story of the French military disaster, 
Pertinax sums up his impression of Gamelin as follows: “Any- 
ne who pursues an investigation of the story of the disaster 


lly becomes convinced that all of these facets do not add 
up to the true Gamelin. His error was more profound than 
such details suggest. It was not because he was mistaken as 
to the comparative merits of attack and defense or because he 
misjudged what the Schlieffen-Gréner plan would become in 
application; it was not because he failed to secure the instru 
ments required by his own defensive conception, or because 
he did not know how to act consistently with his own doctrine. 
hese were all secondary causes. 


IPpLic 


In piercing through to the central cause we are forced to 


indict the straitened military universe he gradually imprisoned 
himself in, like a turtle in its shell. It was a world of three 
dimensions, whereas the German world had four or five.” 


Gamelin was unprepared for the kind of war which Nazi 
waged against France in 1940. He brought to 
ertinax’s mind the story of those mythical Greek heroes who 
igainst invisible divinities. It was only when wounded 
dying that they could recognize the true character of their 


Germany 


TOC 

[he tragic careers of Daladier and Reynaud illustrate the 
h under which the Third French Republic waged 
war in 1940, Premiers came and went. It was impossible to 
ry Out a consistent policy. Nearly all the members of the 
rench Cabinet in May and June of 1940 were worn-out 
Their retention in power is explained by Per- 
inaxs story of the three dirty shirts. A tramp owns three 
shirts but cannot pay to have them washed. He invariably 
thinks that the shirt he wore three days ago is cleaner and puts 
ton 


' 
nae aps 


politica hacks. 


Dal. dier fell from power because he had no real political 

g and because his stupid improvisations at Munich and 
e Norwegian campaign were more than the French people 
ild bear. Daladier had courage but not will power or real 
ence. 


in th 
Ae 
ll 
Reynaud gave the impression of being brilliant and strong, 
but Pertinax believes that his thinking was superficial and that 
he lacked both the will power and energy to conduct a war. 


Under the influence of his mistress, Madam de Portes, he dis- 
missed strong men and put appeasers in their places. When 
the military campaign in France began to go badly, he sought 
to strengthen his position by bringing in Weygand as gen- 
eralissimo and Pétain as assistant minister of war. In a matter 
of a few days these two men attained complete ascendancy over 
him. , : 

Pertinax shows Weygand as a weak and doddering old man 
ao rasp of the military situation of 1940. When called 
0 take « 


er, he had already concluded that the war was lost. 
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Penguin Books 


Full Length, 25-cent Books 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 
BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 


Modern Library Books 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 
Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 


These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 


Binders 
for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 


of Field Manuals. 
$1.50 each 
Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 


Military Service Publishing 
Company Books 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 
BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


ROTC Manuals 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume I 
BASIC MILITARY TRAINING, Volume II 
(To be used by the Basic Class, Class CS and Class MS) 


Paper Binding .... $2. om volume 
Cloth Binding .... $2.75 each volume 


ADVANCED MILITARY TRAINING 


(To be used by Class MS. In One Volume) 


Paper Binding .... $2.50 each volume 
Cloth Binding .... $3.00 each volume 
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Engineer Training Notebook a0¢ 
Infantrymen in training will find a lot of valuable 
material in this notebook prepared for the use of 
combat engineers. This is a restricted publication and 
can be sold to members of the Armed Forces only. 
(See page 75.) 


Company Duties: A Checklist 
All the army duties that come under the heading of 
“housekeeping.” A book for every man in the com- 
pany from CO to basic private. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Keep ’em Rolling 
This is the Army motor-vehicle operator’s own hand- 
book. You can’t miss on this one. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Driver Training 
A guide for Army motor vehicle driving instructors. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Platoon Record 50¢ 


A blank notebook for the platoon leader’s record of 
the progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Squad Record 25¢ 
A blank notebook for the squad leader’s record of the 
progress of each of his men. 

(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 
All the latest unrestricted dope on both the caliber .30 
and caliber .50 machine guns, plus sections on the 
8imm. mortar and the bazooka. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Army Officer’s Notebook $1.00 


Sixty pages of quick reference information for the 
officer. 
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He used all his influence to support Pétain’s dé 
and argued against moving the government to N 
Marshal Pétain, says the author, was already 
fascist when he accepted the French embassy in 
came back in May of 1940 to preside over the fune 
From the very first he undermined the confidence 
ernment and urged capitulation. He helped force R 
of office and concluded the armistice with German 
believes that the errors of Pétain were incompa: 
“criminal” than those of Gamelin, Daladier and 
[hese others at least had faith in the greatness of t! 

Pierre Laval appears in these pages as the most 
Utterly un 
cynical and greedy for power, he skillfully exploited 
ness of other Frenchmen in order to achieve his « 
Finally, with the aid of the Nazis, he reduced Pétain | 
less, mumbling, figurehead. 

After having pitilessly exposed the weakness of Frenc| 
statesmen, Pertinax feels that France should not nm 
meet her liberators in 1944 “wearing a hair shirt, str 
ashes, and reciting penitential psalms.” French nati 
is still a valuable asset to the United Nations. He looks { 
ward toward the full participation of France in the 


tion of Europe.—D. V. 


character in recent French history. 
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Soviet Correspondent 
THE TEMPERING OF RUSSIA. By Ilya Ehrenburg. \ 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1944.. 356 Pages; $3. 
Ilya Ehrenburg, Soviet Russ 
prepared this selection of his wartime writings esps 
American readers. He frankly admits that the pres 


cf ] 
las best Known newsn 


is “not a book in the strictest sense” but a journal of ¢! 
thirteen months of the Soviet-German war. It cons 
fragments of his articles in various newspapers, letters w1 
to him by soldiers from the front, excerpts from the diari 
dead or captured German soldiers, observations on the 
and flaming appeals to Russian patriotism and spirit of 
sacrifice. “On the first day of the war,” he writes, “] 
that I had previously written novels and poems. | be: 
journalist, only a journalist, whose place is on the firing | 
Books will appear later on. There is nothing wors« 

than ersatz literature, martial music performed by chamber 
soloists. . sf 

His book breathes the spirit of battle from every pag 
bodies the boundless hatred of the Red Army and RK 
people for the invader, chronicles the measureless he: 
the Russian nation “pending the second front.”—D. V 


. 7 4 
The Men of a Bomber 
VALLEY OF THE SKY. By Sergeant Hobart Dou Sk 


more. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, | 
Pages; $2.00. 


This book is a novel chiefly because its author 
careful to label it as such, with the additional 
“the characters are fictitious.” Actually, it could w« 
composite life history of any ten men in any U. S. b 
any war front in the world today. It is a poignant]) 
story of a bomber crew drawn from the cities, the n 
the plains of America; of men whose common bond | 
country, and of the “Harpie,” the battle-tested Liberator whic! 
is their weapon and their pride, their home in the “\ alley 
the Sky.” 

The “Harpie” is based on a South Pacific atoll anc her job 
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lap island installations and scften them up for 
d invaders. When her crew climbs aboard for 
they “bring the total of their lives into the ‘Harpie’ 
nd it is through their thoughts of home that the 
; them from the inside, that he sees the parents 
nd sweethearts whose lives are interwoven with 
whose brave spirits ride with them through the 





k may well be comp: ared with the outstanding novels 

\\ War I. The author is a young staff sergeant sent out 

ert Islands with an Air Force shipment and now at 

rs, Central Pacific Area. Although the characters 

are “fictitious,” he appears to have met and lived 

wit such as those of the “Harpie” crew—men who felt 

1 that “victory was near and yet beyond their time” and faced 
wledge sadly but without fear. They are men who 
nciled themselves to the inevitability of death and 
rn a comrade’s passing out of no fear of his having 
forbidding and unknown existence”; it is rather that 
wit! ‘hey feel “sorry for him because he had been prematurely 
n things which had made his life rich, 

for ly nted.” Aside from its stirring theme, there is 
Sergeant Skidmore’s book which will make it 
nd : contribution to the literature of World War II 
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Southwest Pacific 
N \MacARTHUR AND THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN. By 
Frazier Hunt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
ages; Index; $2.50. 

Frazier Hunt, the well-known war correspondent, spent sev- 
eri] months at Headquarters SWPA, talked with many officers 
out all phases of General MacArthur's campaigns, and was 
ven access to the historical data available at the headquarters. 


I His analysis of the various campaigns is described by Brigadier 
ri General Charles A. Willoughby, Chief of the Military ‘Intel- 
e sence Section GHQ, as “accurate.” He tells the story of 
General MacArthur's leadership in the war against Japan 
Jataan to Biak. 
Though there is little fresh material in Mr. Hunt's report, 
g lit he does give new information on the much-discussed destruc- 
n of seventeen Flying Fortresses on the ground at Clark 
Field on December 8, 1941. He shows that General Mac- 
\rthur three times ordered these planes to be flown to safe 
ds at Del Monte in Mindanao, but before these orders could 
ussia0 Hi be complied with, the Japanese struck. 
n Mr. Hunt regards General MacArthur's campaigns in the 
SWPA as models of planning, boldness, and organization.— 
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PETAIN: Tue Oxrp Man oF 


C} ‘ew York. Simon and Schuster, 
Paper-bound. ) 


(HE TRUTH ABOUT DE GAULLE. By André Riveloup. 


FRANCE. 
1944. 


sy Janet Flanner. 
53 Pages; $1.00. 


a New York: Arco Publishing Company, 1944. 74 Pages; 
$1.00 Paper-bound. ) 
Janet Flanner’s slim volume first appeared as a profile in the 
New Yorker. Strong on the political aspects of Pétain’s career, 
she has little of importance to say about his military career. Es- 
ntial| et piece performance designed for the readers of 


: New Yorker, her pamphlet cannot be regarded as a work 






which permanent value. 

ey of The pamphlet on De Gaulle is a publicity agent job timed to 
the rising De Gaulle market. Mr. Riveloup may have tried 

er job # © tell the truth about General De Gaulle, but the omissions 
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Fundamentals of Mechanics 
By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 
These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 


tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter- 
ested in mechanics. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Fundamentals of Electricity 


By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 

This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 
is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


$4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


Elements of Radio 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


sy Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 
Speech for the Military $1.20 


By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


The Infantry! Doughboy War Song 


{Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
) Military Band (March) 75¢ 


By Brigadier General R. J. Burt 
Arranged by George F. Briegel 


That’s the Infantry 


A new Infantry marching song. 


{Piano Arrangement 35¢ 
)Band Arrangement 75¢ 
Lyrics by Major General E. F. Harding 
Music by Dorothy Godfrey 
Sound Off! $3.50 


The Army’s book of Army songs. 
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are noteworthy and his tailure to discuss De Gaulle’s military 
ideas intelligently decreases the book’s value for the military 
reader.—D. V. 
4 ° 1 
THE SEX REFRESHER. By Cleo et Anthony. New York: 
Howell & Soskin, 1943. 160 Pages; Illustrated; $1.49. 


A little too smart to be funny—and George Price’s pictures 
don’t seem to help it much. 


+ 7 7 
ONWARD TO VICTORY: War Spescues sy Tue Ricut 

Hon. Winston S. Cuurcuitt, C.H., M.P. Compiled by 

Charles Eade. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1944. 

357 Pages; $3.50. 

This is a collection of all Prime Minister Churchill’s public 
speeches, including short statements before the House of 
Commons, delivered in the year 1943. Though perhaps none 
of Churchill’s war speeches of 1943 have passages as memorable 
as those of 1940, he still appears*in these utterances as one of 
the master phrase makers of his time. Few public figures can 
rival Mr. Churchill in the wealth and variety of his language, 
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the charm of his manner, or the lucidity and aj 
ideas.—D. V. 
7 1 ° 
BRITAIN SEES IT THROUGH. By Frank Gar 
lished by Gannett Newspapers. 43 Pages; 

Mr. Gannett reports in this pamphlet upon | 
England. He was encouraged by what he saw, and 
back home “fully aware of our common interest and 
that these two nations striving for an end to war 
about ‘peace on earth, good will toward men.’” 


y y A 
HOW TO END THE GERMAN MENACE, A 
Proposal by Five Hollanders. New York: Queri: 


92 Pages; $1.25. 


The question of how to end the German menac: 
becoming a more formidable problem than how to y 
war against Germany. These authors would partition the o 
try into three or four parts, each to form an inde 
sovereign state. 

Former neighbors, well acquainted with the temperament 
and character of the German people, the authors see partition 
and dissolution of the national unity as the only sure way of 
preventing another war within the next quarter century They 
warn against following the advice of German refugees and 
Pan-German groups whose deep love of their mother county 
will always blind them to her basic faults. Instead, they would 
have postwar planners seriously consider Vansittart’s “analysis 
of the German mentality, which tallies closely with the con 
ceptions of most people who have had close contact with Ger 
mans” and is, in the authors’ opinion, “a model of political 
moderation.” 

In the authors’ opinion, “Germany cannot be dismembered 
by economic measures alone” but the unity of the county 
must be forever split and its political and military ideology 
changed by reéducation.—M. C. R. 
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FLIGHTS TO GLORY. By John Purcell. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1944. 184 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


The title of this book might well be amended to read “Flights 
to Glory and to Victory” for it is a tale of American flyer 
who are helping to pave the way to final victory by their ex 
ploits in the Pacific. The author is a Life correspondent who 
spent a year in the Southwest Pacific studying air war and 
sometimes flying, as an observer, on raids on Japanese strong 
holds. The combat experiences of forty-one American airmen 
are recounted separately, yet all are woven together to forms 
picture of air warfare in the Pacific from the attack on Pearl 
Harbor to our offensive victories in the Battle of the Bismarck 
Sea. There are descriptions of the different kinds of aircraft 
used in the Pacific with revealing stories of Yankee ingenuity 
which developed “skip bombing” and the “buddy system" of 
flying and, when necessary, would use a Fortress as a fighter 


or P-40s as bombers.—M. C. R. 
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